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working shoes should be selected accord- 
ingly. 

Pror. WitLt1AM Lyon PuHetps—If the 
Greek and Roman gods and goddesses were 
alive today every one of them would be 
in jail. 

J. Epcar Park—I don’t know which is 
the greater plague, the old-fashioned 
nuisance called a soul, or the new-fangled 
bore called mankind. 


JAMES M. BecK—I wish heartily that 
Senator Lodge were a younger man, for in 
my judgment he would be the ideal candi- 
date to succeed President Wilson. 


Pror. E. A. Ross—If newspapers were 
not allowed to derive more than a modest 
proportion of their total income from ad- 
vertising, they would cost us more but they 
would tell more truth. 


Ropert QUILLEN—I yet remember the 
thrill that shook me when first I kissed my 
first sweetheart. She was red-headed and 
I had just put on long pants. I aimed at 
her mouth and kissed her under the left 
ear. In later years my batting eye im- 
proved, but repetition seldom has the zest 
of a first performance. 


Just a Word 


The National Efficiency Society at the 
meeting of its board of governors held on 
December 23, appointed Mr. H. F. J. Por- 
ter its executive secretary in place of. Mr. 
Charles Dexter Allen, who had resigned 
on account of other duties which prevented 
his serving longer in that position. It then 
moved its headquarters from 119 West 
Fortieth Street to the Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, Twenty-third Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Porter was the founder and execu- 
tive secretary of the Efficiency Society in 
1912 and resigned in 1914 to return to his 
industrial engineering practice. In 1918 
the Efficiency Society and the National 
Institute of Efficiency united under the 
name of the National Efficiency Society. 

The society, feeling that the recent move- 
ment toward closer codperation between 
employer and employee in industry, thru 
shop committees on which the employee is 
represented in management, is the logical 
step toward higher productive efficiency 
in industry, naturally turned to the pioneer 
in this movement, Mr. Porter, who first 
introduced a shop committee in this coun- 
try in 1903 and has been identified with 
the movement ever since. It is now en- 
deavoring to promote this movement and 
to be the center of information on this very 
important development in the industrial 
field. 

At its spring meeting next month the 
subject will be fully discussed together 
with the bearing upon it of the plan for 
arbitration boards and industrial tribunals 
recommended by the President’s second 
Industrial Conference at Washington. 
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The Only Cure tena the HL C. of ii. 


A Message from the United States Government 
By Dr. Royal Meeker 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


ONGRESS in dealing with the problems of re- 

construction in the United States has pursued 

a policy of scuttle. Responding to a carefully 

planned and heavily financed propaganda, it has 
returned the railroads and the communication systems 
to private management, and is permitting the sale of 
Government ships and shipyards at bargain prices as 
fast as buyers can be found. 

The dominant idea has been to “get the Government 
out of business” as quickly as possible regardless of 
the results. At the same time all effective control over 
prices and the distribution of the necessities of life has 
been relinquished. It was found necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to take charge of the program for transform- 
ing industry from peace production to war production. 
The re-transfer of industry from a war to a peace foot- 
ing is quite as big an undertaking as the first transfer 
to war production, but we are leaving the job to the 
American business man, unaided by the power of the 
Federal Government. 

It is nearly twenty months since the armistice, but 
no one will contend, I think, 
that we are back upon a sound 


condition to shift for itself without bringing distress to 
the people. The mistakes that have been made must be 
corrected. The duty of correcting them before it is too 
late, and adopting a national policy that will in fact re- 
store normal conditions still lies with Congress. 

The best proof that conditions are abnormal, is. the 
still increasing cost of living. It is not merely because 
prices are high that the cost of living is high. A whole 
ox could have been bought in the middle ages for what 
is asked for a beefsteak today, yet the cost of living 
probably is no higher now than it was then. The cost 
of living is high when money wages of the masses of 
the people are insufficient to allow them to buy an ade- 
quate supply of the necessities of life. 

No doubt as to the highness of the present. high cost 
of living can remain when the studies made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics are analyzed. Dieticians agree 
that the average man performing a moderate amount 
of labor needs food of the right kind and in sufficient 
quantity to produce about 3200 calories when burned 
in the body. The food budgets of the thousands of fam- 

ilies included in the Bureau’s 








or satisfactory basis, or have 
made any real progress in that 
direction. Prices instead of 
coming down, as they should 
if conditions were healthy, are 
going up. Industrial unrest in- 
stead of diminishing is in- 
creasing. Defeated in the first 
skirmishes of the threatened 
industrial war, labor is re- 
forming its lines for a new 
impact with organized capi- 


to disaster. 


stairs 








Dr. Meeker Says: 


Could we awake tomorrow to find the 
currency reduced by one-half and the 
world flooded with goods, we should awake 
We are like a man on the 
roof of a tall buildin 
down. To jump is the quickest way. 
takes time and energy to come down the 
but it is very much safer: 


studies average only about 
2700 calories for each adult 
man. Such a restriction in diet 
must inevitably lower the ef- 
ficiency of the workers and 
certainly will retard the prop- 
er growth and development of 
their children. 
and wanting to get Since food is man’s primary 
It need, it is apparent that when 
on an average families are 
getting an insufficient supply 











of food, the restriction in 





tal. 


American business invited the task of managing 
reconstruction in the United States and in that task, 
willingly given over by Congress, it has not succeeded. 
It could not succeed. The need was for a constructive 
and progressive national policy, not the speediest pos- 
sible return to the old order. Tens of thousands of busi- 
ness men scattered thruout the country, each working 
for his own advantage, with no continuing codperation 
with the others, were in no position to formulate such 
a policy, much less to carry it out. 

The duty was with Congress. For all its self-confi- 
dence, American industry, after a year and a half of 
interference and rigid governmental control, was in no 


other items must be still more 
severe. No consumption standards for clothing, hous- 
ing, furnishings, fuel, light and _ miscellaneous 
items have yet been worked out, but from what has 
been done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics upon 
clothing standards it is evident that the average work- 
er’s family falls far short of what would be considered 
a very modest clothing standard for maintaining health 
and decency. 

Contrary to the accepted notion of the extravagance 
of women in dress, it is interesting to note that the 
wife usually spends less for clothing than the husband. 
Her clothing budget is the first to be cut when an un- 
usual expense arises. Every [Continued on page 186 
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Henry Ford, Miracle Maker 


Second article in The Independent’s Industrial Series on the big plants 
that are finding a successful answer to the problems of labor unrest . 


By Professor John R. Commons, of the University of Wisconsin 


In collaboration with A. P. Haake, O. F. Carpenter, Malcolm Sharp, 
Jennie McMullin Turner, Ethel B. Dietrich, Jean Davis, John A. Commons 


ba HE industrial mira- 
cle of the age,” 
John D. Rockefeller 
is reported to have 
said of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He might have added, 
the psychological miracle of 
the age. The industrial end is 
amazing enough. Three com- 
pleted cars moving off every 
minute on their own gasoline. 
The bread-winners of a city 
of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand at work in one factory. 

But the psychological mira- 
cle is equally miraculous. 
Ford reversed the ordinary 
psychology of industry. In- 
stead of sharing profits with 
employees at the end of the 
year he shared them before 
they were earned. Instead of 
carefully selecting employees 
at the gates he takes them as 
they come—gets a cross-sec- 
tion of the community—has 
a theory that he must carry 
his share of the maimed, 
blind, and criminal, because 
somebody has to do it anyhow—believes in ordinary 
plain people as they come along. 

This is not scientific and is not business. According 
to the usual ideas Ford ought to break. They tried to 
prove in court that he was a very ignorant man and 
could scarcely even read and write. He needs somebody 
to protect him against himself. And that is what his 
employees are doing. 

Ford says, in effect, to anybody who gets into his 
works, “How much do you think you are worth?” Well 
the man thinks he is worth a little more than he has 
been getting elsewhere. “Why,” says Ford, “that’s 
nothing. Here is the biggest thing in the world. We are 
going to sell a million cars a year and give every fam- 
ily in America a ‘Lizzie.’ If you get into the game you 
are worth twice as much, ten times as much, as you 
have been getting. We will pay you that in advance. 
Now go to it.” 

And just the ordinary, everyday man rises up out of 
himself and sees himself twice as big, ten times as big, 
as he had ever thought possible. He goes to it. 

That is why even men with a prison record have done 
big things at Ford’s. There are 400 of them and the ma- 
jority making good. 

Two thousand men go around with labels, “For light 
work only.” A blind man does the work of three men. 
The fact is, everybody turns in and protects Ford 
against himself. He is positively too democratic for this 
world. One man is just as good as another, he thinks. 
That certainly is not business, But behold, you see or- 
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Henry Ford is really a plunger—a plunger in social 
psychology. Instead of sharing profits with employees 
at the end of the year, he shares them before they are 
earned. Instead of carefully selecting his men at the 
gates, he has a theory that he must carry his share of 
the maimed, the criminal and the blind. And his em- 
ployees protect him by reducing the labor turn-over in 
his plant to such an extent that real team work is possible 


dinary, common men doing 
big things at Ford’s. 

Of course, they make mis- 
takes. Ford took his sociolo- 
gists out of the ranks, and 
they certainly did raw work 
for a while, Ford somewhere 
had gotten an idea that what 
he wanted as workers in his 
factory were men who were 
living clean ahd wholesome 
and constructive lives. So he 
did not care to have employees 
examined as to their efficiency 
—efficiency was to be a by- 
product of the clean and 
wholesome life. He was going 
to share his profits, not with 
those who got out the work, 
but with those who led a clean 
and wholesome life. So he 
picked out his sociologists 
from the ranks to investigate 
and find out. And they went 
into the homes, investigating 
and re-investigating every- 
body. They had an idea that 
that was the clean, wholesome 
and constructive life. 

Well, after about three years, Ford called in Dr. 
Marquis, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral, and spoke 
in this wise: “There is too much of this snooping around 
in private affairs. We’ll change this from a Sociology 
department to an Education department—you take 
charge. You know what I want—clean and constructive 
life—but cut out all except those that really need fur- 
ther assistance and advice.” 

And that is what Dr. Marquis has been doing. He has 
about fifty men on that job. 

Then about the 400 with prison records. Ford had an 
idea that if he could save men from the penitentiary 
they would make good. All they needed was a chance. 
But the idea did not work. They had a different idea. 
This was just another chance to get off, and so they 
took advantage of it and went on with their criminality. 
Now this has been changed. The Education department 
takes on no convicted delinquent until after he has 
served his term, or at least an appreciable part of it. 
He must take his medicine. Then he may have his 
chance to make’ good. These four hundred are assigned 
to a confidential adviser—a kind of unofficial parole of- 
ficer attached % the Education department of the fac- 
tory. So Ford tried out his theory of faith in human 
nature, and his Education department learned how to 
protect Ford against himself. 

People say, “Oh yes, Ford can do these things because 
he has such an enormous business. There is nothing’ at 
Ford’s that can teach other employers anything in any 
ordinary business subject to competition.” 
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Wrong agaim Ford got his enormous business be- 
cause he did these other things first. Ford is really a 
plunger—a plunger in social psychology. When he start- 
ed his profit-sharing scheme in 1914, he had 14,000 em- 
ployees, He doubled their wages with a bang—that is, 
-he doubled the wages of those who could pass his sociol- 
ogy examination on the clean and wholesome life. In 
August, 1919, his 14,000 men had become 53,000, and 
were growing at the rate of 1200, on an average, a 
month. The first year after he doubled their wages he 
made more net profit than he did the year before. 


OW was it? The labor turnover. In order to keep his 
force of 14,000 men he had to fill the places of those 
who quit at the rate of 50,000 a year. The next year 
after he put in his new plan he had to hire only 6508. 
If the old rate of labor turnover were to keep going now 
he would be hiring 196,000 men a year to keep up a 
force of 53,000. But he only hires at the rate of 23,000 
to replace those who quit. We were told by another em- 
ployer in Detroit that the turnover in other foundries 
last summer had been 20 per cent a month. In Ford’s 
foundry of 7000 workers it was running at 6 per cent to 
8 per cent a month, The average turnover for all depart- 
ments ranged from 3 per cent to 6 per cent a month. 
Now, the cost of labor turnover is something huge. 
There is the hiring and examination of applicants, the 
files of records, the breakage and accidents of new em- 
ployees, the teaching and training and fitting them into 
the job, most of all, the slowing up of production. It is 
a big overhead cost, added to the wages. You might 
credit almost the entire increase in efficiency to that 
item. If you have 1000, men in a single gang then the 
speed of the 1000 is limited by 
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Ford employees are encouraged to own their own homes. This 
cottage is typical of the homes they can buy 


holding them up. But, if only five hundred or less are 
coming and going for a year then you begin to get team 
work and can reduce the size of the gang, and move the 
stuff along. 

That is what you see at Ford’s. That is the industrial 
miracle. It follows the psychological miracle, Innumer- 
able trolleys, conveyor belts, tractors and trailers, car- 
rying multitudes of castings to appointed foregather- 
ings with other castings and parts. Waist-high assem- 
bly carriers do away with lifting and bending. In the 
foundry, usually the bugbear of employment managers, 
endless chains, overhead trolleys, sustain the weight 
of ladles; sand-hoppers in the ceiling do away with 
back-breaking shoveling; electric and magnetic hoists 
“hustle the pigs.” In the cylinder-casting department 
three men pour what scarce yoatentey required a 
hundred. 


Thruout the entire factory 








the speed of the slowest. And if 
3700 new men, tiie former pro- 
portion at Ford’s, are coming 
into that gang every year and 
3700 are leaving, there certain- 


Next month 


—‘*The Labor Court,” 


how the Hart, Schaffner and Marx factory has keeping the place: “policed up,” 
solved one big labor problem. 


seven hundred men are de- 
a story of tailed to the exclusive task of 


to use the military phrase. A 
squad of painters, window- 








ly must be a lot of slow men 
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The industrial miracle followed the psychological miracle at 

Ford’s. With the men liking their jobs and staying in them, 

team work developed to a remarkable degree thruout the plant, 

and it was strengthened by every possible improvement in 
mechanical equipment 


washers, accident-prevent- 
erg, keep things fresh and safe. The machine shop floer 
is as clean as a kitchen. Rough stock, tho easily accessi- 
ble to the operator, is piled clear of the aisles. True, 
many of the workers are close together where detail 
jobs are contemporaneous. Wet the entire air-content is 
changed every twelve minutes. In the foundry power- 
ful down- drafts and sucking blowers carry off the smoke 
and gas. "4 
Some people say that the men are “driven” at Ford’s. 
A scientific manager who had come up thru machine 
shops elsewhere had told us he never saw such speeding 
up. So we looked for it. We had had some experience 
ourselves. The only place where we found it was in 
some parts of the foundry. There one might say they 
were speeding up. But those 7000 foundry workers are 
nearly all new men. In October, 1918, the foundry had 
only 700 men. Six thousand farmhands from Europe 
learning a foundry job might look very active, while 
6000 who have got their pace would look easy. And 
there were so many of them who were easily at work 
that the driven ones caught your eye as exceptions. 
Anyhow, why shouldn’t strong men work hard for 
eight hours at 75 cents an hour? The Steel Corporation 
pays the same class of labor 40 cents an hour for twelve 
hours. One does not like to see them work that hard in 
the steel mills. And the enormous turnover shows that 
the steel workers do not keep it up. The foundry is a 
hard job anyhow—the hardest of all. The turnover 
there, at Ford’s is 8 per cent a month, when the aver- 
age for other shops in the works is 4, 5 or 6 per cent. 
If a foundry turnover, for men who have been em- 
ployed on the average only six [Continued on page 189 








Speaks Her Mind 
By Anne Martin 


Former Chairman of the National Women’s Party, 
Independent Candidate for United States Senator from Nevada 


OMEN have always been quicker than men 

to see that the interests of life transcend 

and should control the interests of prop- 

erty. In the development of our great world 
society under the leadership of mén, the interests of 
property, concentrated in the hands of a comparative 
few, have dominated the interests of humanity. And 
we have a sick world. 

If I were a United States Senator I would use all 
the powers the office gives to humanize our Govern- 
ment and make it a genuine servant of the people’s 
interests. It would be my purpose as their trustee to 
become an expert in government. A chief test of ex- 
pertness, as I see it, is to anticipate and prevent the 
development of bad conditions by an understanding of 
cause and effect in the people’s affairs. Our Government 
today cannot meet this test. It lacks the necessary 
leadership, social knowledge and vision, and firm pur- 
pose, in every one of its departments. 

I have often wondered if Congress realizes the figure 
it: cuts when it is suddenly informed by the news- 
papers that food riots are taking place in New York 
City, and introduces resolutions in both houses to find 
out their cause? This happened in the winter of 1917. 
Dozens of similar investigations of past mistakes are 
being conducted today in Congress, while practically 
nothing socially constructive is offered for the future. 

A most noteworthy example of the inexpertness of 
our elected experts in government is found in the re- 
cent disclosure by the newspapers to Congress of the 
fact that twenty-nine valuable German ships, taken by 
us during the war, were about to be sold to the Inter- 








Miss Martin’s Platform 


1. Opposition to the treaty with Germany and the League 
of Nations as a breeder of wars. Support of a league of 
peace of all nations. 

2. Payment of soldiers in war an amount at least equal to 
civilian pay. 

3. Restoration of the rights of free speech, press and 
assembly. 

4. Release of political prisoners and conscientious objectors, 
following the humane example of our associates in the 
war. 

5. Recognition of the right of labor to bargain collectively 
and to strike. 

6. Reduction of the high cost of living and the increase of 
production and trade thru public ownership and opera- 
tion of the railroads, strict Government control of the 
meat packing industry, Government retention and devel- 
opment of all natural resources still publicly owned, 
Government ownership and operation of a merchant 
marine, taxation of the 16,000 war millionaires and of 
war profits to pay the money cost of the war, taxation of 
wealth, taxation of land values and of other natural 
resources held for speculation. 

1. Public protection of maternity and infancy, removal of 
children from industry and the public feeding of under- 
nourished children. 

8. A blanket enactment to eliminate all remaining discrim- 
inations against women in industry, civil service, educa- 
tion and public office. 


If | Were a Senator 


In Which the First Woman Candidate 
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national: Mercan- 
tile Marine Com- 
eae by the Miss Martin, like President Wilson, started 
United States her career by being a professor. She taught 
shipping Board at history in the University of Nevada from 
an altogether in- 1897 to:1901. But she also won the state 
adequate price tennis championship! 


Were all our committees of the Senate and House 
sleeping, that they had to be informed by New York 
newspapers of these facts developing here in Wash- 
ington, within a mile ofthe Capitol? If the attention 
of Congress had been fixed on the development of an 
efficient merchant marine policy, which is so evidently 
needed, that body itself would have been the leader in 
protecting public rights. 


HE obvious incompetence of Congress and its neg- 

lect of the people’s affairs are of course largely due 
to our system of representation. We have read many im- 
precations of Bolshevism and the Russian Soviet in 
the Congressional Record during the last two years. 
The Soviet is regarded by the average member of Con- 
gress as a thing of horror; it is after all, nothing more 
than the principle of occupational representation 
worked out in practical politics. We have a splendid ex- 
ample of the Soviet in Congress, which i+ almost en- 
tirely a Soviet of lawyers and bankers. Of the 435 
members of the House of Representatives, 269, or more 
than 60 per cent are lawyers. Bankers comprize the 
next largest group. There are only seven farmers, 
three railroad engineers, one railroad conductor, two 
iron workers, two molders, and one miner! In the Sen- 
ate, out of a membership of ninety-six, sixty-eight, 
or more than two-thirds, are lawyers. If our 
Senators by any chance are not lawyers, they are 
chiefly bankers and capitalists. When the farmers, 
the railway workers, labor in general displaces by its 
votes this preponderance of lawyers and bankers in 
both houses of Congress, and secures its fair share of 
representatives including both men and women, we 
shall have no longer a Soviet representing the financial 
interests of the country, but a Congress representing 
the various occupations and needs of the people. The 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill, dictated largely by the 
railroad executives, would never have passed such a 
Congress, farmer and labor organizations would never 
have had to appeal, and appeal in vain, for the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and the economic and legislative crime of 
returning the railroads to private management could 
not have been perpetrated, without- giving government 
management at least a fair trial. 

As regards representation in Congress, forward 
looking Britain is once more pointing the way to the 
conservative United States, having achieved the elec- 
tion of a woman member of the House of Commons b) 
means of the national enfranchisement of women 
Lady Astor is rapidly becoming a leader of politica! 
thought in that country of masculine conservatism. 
We American women, all of whom (at the time this 
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article is written) are still disfranchised so far as our 
national constitution is concerned, must glean what 
satisfaction we can from the knowledge that the elec- 
tion of a woman to the United States Senate from a 
suffrage state is considered by magazine editors as at 
least a political possibility, or this article would not 
be published. 


F I were a member of the United States Senate I 

would use every opportunity, both as legislator and 
propagandist, to make our government do things the 
people need, to make it the instrument of social desire 
and accomplishment, which means humanizing it. As 
a step in this direction I advocate the limitation of the 
power of the president in appointments and in foreign 
affairs, and the abolition of the presidential veto. The 
makers of our Constitution thought they were follow- 
ing the model of the reformed English monarchy in 
giving the President his enormous executive powers, 
the greatest of any ruler in the world; but they were 
endowing him instead with the powers of the Stuart 
monarchs, which had been partially revived by George 
III. 

The patient American people do not require a 
ruler, they need an executive to carry out promptly 
the business done by their representatives in Congress. 
Having given the executive and legislative departments 
great powers, the makers of the Constitution sought 
to limit them by a system of checks and 
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joint jurisdiction of these two departments. We should 
also have a Department of National Finance which 
would promote a system of banking and credits that 
would give farmers and small producers of all kinds 
equal opportunities as compared with big business, 
and thus stimulate production. Another department 
should be responsible for promoting the most efficient 
means of communication between the people, by means 
of railroads, postoffices, public roads, and telegraph and 
telephone. We should also have a Department of News, 
charged with furnishing the people prompt news from 
unpolluted and incorruptible sources. 

If elected to the Senate I would use all the powers 
of the office to prevent the ratification of the treaty 
with Germany (including the imperialistic League of 
Nations), which will continue to breed instead of end 
war. This treaty violates the promises America made 
to the world, and pledges us to the virtual enslavement 
of Ireland, Egypt, India, China, and Persia. I favor a 
league of peace composed of all nations, which should 
pledge themselves to abolish universal military service 
and to accomplish disarmament. 

I not only stand but will work for the restoration 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly, as guar- 
anteed in the first amendment to the Constitution, and 
for the release of political prisoners and conscientious 
objectors, following the more enlightened example of 
ovr associates in the war in releasing these prisoners. 

I will support the 





balances which divided responsibility be- 
tween the President, the two houses of 
Congress, the Supreme Court, and the 
states, a system which enables these dif- 
ferent agencies to block each other. To 
change this system of checks and bal- 
ances into a smoothly working govern- 
ment of the people which will get things 
done, I believe that our Constitution 
should be so amended as to abolish fixed 
terms of office and to permit the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet to become leaders 
of the majority party in Congress and 
directly responsible to that body. The 
President would then be the executive 
arm of the legislative department, and 
we would have a government more re- 
sponsive to public opinion, instead of 
our present system, which allows and 
even at times forces the executive and 
legislative departments to oppose each 
other, paralyzes public business, and 
jeopardizes the vital interests of the 
people. 

I would work for the limitation of the 
powers of the Supreme Court (which, as 
shown by its recent steel corporation and 








right of labor to bargain 
collectively and to strike, 
after all other lawful 
means to reach a fair 
settlement have failed. 
These fundamental 
rights of labor have been 
recognized for many 
years, but have been 
recently denied by use 
of the injunction, while 
the right of capital to 
strike by closing its 
mines and its factories 
goes unimpeached. 

As a means of lower- 
ing the high cost of liv- 
ing, ending profiteering, 
and stimulating produc- 
tion and business, I will 
work for the following 
measures: 

1. The public owner- 
ship and democratic con- 
trol of the railroads un- 
der the Plumb plan, or 
any other plan embody- 








stock income decisions, favors special in- 
terests), and for the popular election and 
recall of its judges. “gh 

I would work for the reorganization of governmental 
departments into natural agencies springing from the 
living needs of the people. Instead of the Departments 
of the Interior, of Commerce, of Agriculture, etc., with 
their heterogeneous collections of divisions and bu- 
reaus, Departments of Production, of Distribution, 
Marketing and Consumption should be established, 
managed by expert industrial engineers with social 
vision. The first department should be charged with 
stimulating the production of all raw materials and 
manufactured products, the second should deal with 
all problems of distribution, marketing and consump- 
tion. Labor relations would naturally fall under the 


president 


The dog became famous in Washington as a cham- 
pion of women’s rights during Miss Martin’s term 
of the National Women’s Party 


ing its principles. This 
plan provides a dividend 
on economical and ef- 
ficient management by the classified employees and 
their chosen officials; it will protect the public from 
the continued plunder and exploitation which has al- 
Ways accompanied private ownership, and will help re- 
duce the high cost of living by reducing rates. The net 
surplus earned every year after all other charges are 
paid is to be divided between the employees and the 
Government. The Government is to use its share of sur- 
plus profit to reduce rates, thus stimulating business 
and reducing the cost of living. 

2. Government control of the meat packing industry 
thru a Food Stuffs Commission and by a system 
of licensing, and by requiring [Continued on page 185 








The “Indignation Special” 


A commuter’s story of how the folks in one 
town got together and broke the railroad strike 
By Margaret L. Farrand 


HE one train that pulled out of our station on 

April 13 was a cross between a football special 

and the history-book wood cuts of the first steam 

engine. Everyone inside was talking and laugh- 
ing and having a good time generally; everyone along 
the route hung from their windows and stood still in 
the streets open-mouthed to see us pass; for this was 
the second day of the railroad strike and our town’s 
first self-help train. 

We are a typical suburban community. We spend at 
least half our waking hours in New York and at least 
an eighth of them on the way. The strike on our rail- 
road began slowly. The first day we were late at our 
offices in the morning and late to our dinners at night, 
but we were not greatly disturbed. Our bosses and our 
cooks have been well trained by the snow, the sleet and 
the railroad administration. Monday morning, however, 
found us trainless. Some of us motored to New York; 
it is not an expeditious method of commuting. Some of 
us had been forehanded enough to go into town Sunday 
afternoon, Some of us made our way by devious routes 
to other railroads in other communities where a train 
or two was running thru. Most of us stayed at home. 

Then our local government got to work. They pressed 
the invaluable Boy Scouts into service and by dinner 
time everyone in town had a leaflet announcing a meet- 
ing in the High School at eight o’clock that evening. 
That meeting began on time, with the room, and it’s a 
big one, full. By eight-ten there was standing room only 
and very little of that. Every commuter in town was 
there; so were a goodly number of their wives and 
daughters, some of them commuters too. That meeting 
was something of a phenomenon. It was called to dis- 
cuss an acute situation, a situation we had reason to 
be pretty excited about—and no one got excited. No 
one lost his head or talked for the sake of talking. It 
was a meeting about the strike, but the words “Bolshe- 
vik,” “Red,” and “I. W. W.” were never mentioned. 





The mayor, a law- 
yer whose name car- 
ries weight in cities 
many times bigger 
than ours, took the 
platform and gave 
the tone to the meet- 
ing. He told us what 
we were there for 
and what we were 
not there for. He 
said a few well chos- 
en words on what 
thecommunity 
would think of any 
local dealer who 
tried to take advantage of the situation to 
profiteer. If any dealer had vaguethoughts in his 
head of gain to be derived from the strike they 
died a sudden death. Then somebody offered a 
resolution. It stated that we, the citizens of this com- 
munity, did not pretend to pass judgment on the de- 
mands of the striking railway employees, on the justice 
of their cause, that was their affair and the affair of the 
railway officials; but we did not intend to let any mi- 
nority body whatsoever interfere with our food supply, 
our mails and our transportation. They could not dic- 
tate about our goings out and our comings in. The reso- 
lution was passed unanimously and without discussion. 
Everyone listened and everyone applauded, but we 
didn’t shout. This was not just talk. We were very much 
in earnest. 

The mayor announced that one train had run in that 
morning from a station a little way down the line with 
a loyal engineer and conductor, both residents of our 
community, and a crew of volunteer firemen and brake- 
men. If trains were to go in and out from our station 
tomorrow and the next day and the next day and as 

long as the strike lasted we must have 
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A Princeton football star, W. L. 

Morgan, Jr., taking the place of a 

striking fireman on one of the “Self- 
Help” trains 











volunteers to run them. Firemen were 
most urgently needed, but men could 
be used in other capacities. He called 
for volunteers. There was a stampede, 
headed by the ex-service men. The 
secretary tried to take down the 
names, but he had to call for help. 
Every man under forty was on his 
feet. There were one hundred and 
eighty-two volunteers. 

After things had quieted down a 
bit the engineer who ran the train in 
that morning was asked to come up 
on the platform. He is a lean, kindly 
old man with white hair and very 
blue eyes. He has run trains on our 
road from the beginning of time and 
there isn’t one of us for whom he 
hasn’t held the eight-three some 
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Some of the men who volunteered to fire the “Indignation Special.” When they got 
the trainload of commuters to the city they changed into business clothes and 
started another day’s work in their New York offices. Many of the volunteers who 


broke the railroad strike were ex-service men 
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morning as we dashed breathlessly 
down the hill after a bolted breakfast. 
The mayor shook him by the hand 
and he got a [Continued on page 187 
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The One Big Union Idea 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


HEN radical elements in the labor organizations 

W talk about “one big union” to supersede existing 

unions and brotherhoods, they are talking revolu- 
tion. Possibly some of them do not fully realize that revolu- 
tion is their program, but the I. W. W. folk and the Social- 
ist factions make no concealment of their purpose to ex- 
propriate capital and “take over” the industries and 
thereby make an end of the existing social order. 

The plan is revolutionary because in the same aggrega- 
tion of human beings, by whatever name it may be called, 
whether empire, kingdom, republic, democracy, or federa- 
tion of soviets, there cannot be more than one inclusive 
“big union.” The existing social order, whether monarchial 


-or republican, is one big union of all the citizens constitut- 


ing a political state. A democracy is one big union of citi- 
zens who are equal in respect of their political and legal 
rights. Each has a vote, and to the extent that the demo- 
cratic idea is fairly carried out, the law bears equally upon 
each by way of obligation and affords to all equal pro- 
tection. There is no privileged class. Any other sort of big 
union would of necessity create a privileged class, as mon- 
archy and aristocracy do. The one big union contemplated 
by Socialists, Bolshevists, I. W. W.’s and “outlaw strikers” 
would set up the proletariat as a privileged class. None of 
these radical groups believes in democracy or wants it. It 
wants a proletarian dictatorship. 

Any discussion of present tendencies in the industrial 
world which ignores these elementary facts misses the 
point and goes astray. Dissatisfied elements in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and rival organizations like the 
I. W. W., assert that the A. F. of L. under the leadership 
of Mr. Gompers is an aristocracy of labor and that it is in 


alliance with capitalistic interests to maintain the existing 


Social system. It is satisfied to obtain various reforms and 
“improve conditions.” Essentially the charge is true. That 
is to say, the A. F. of L. has not hitherto been and it is not 
now a revolutionary organization. 

When this fact is admitted a further fact of significance 
is admitted by implication. The dissatisfied and outlaw ele- 
ments of the wage earning population, in describing the 
A. F. of L. a8 an aristocracy of labor, are acknowledging 
that the brotherhoods and unions are composed of the rela- 
tively skilled and competent men who like order, steady 
work, regular wages, family life, citizenship and good repu- 
tations, and who have no desire to see the world turned 
topsy turvy. They are acknowledging that the “outlaws,” 
the “casuals,” the “migratories,” are the relatively incom- 
petent, the restless, the radical by temperament, the men 
that like to relieve their feelings in violent action and who 
more or less enjoy ructions and chaos. 

The actual lineup in the wage-earning population in 
America today and throughout the world follows this en- 
tirely natural assorting. On the one side are superior am- 
dition, character, intelligence, thrift and conservatism. On 
the other side are inferior stability, inferior intelligence, 
small dependableness and small earning power, greater un- 
easiness, greater recklessness and temperamental radical- 
ism. 

The struggle between these forces is a fight for power. 
If the more conservative force wins, social evolution along 
historical and existing lines will continue, production will 
increase, prosperity will return, the world will be better 
fed, better clothed and better housed, and education will 
once more make headway. If the radical force wins, we 
shall have increasing disorder, diminishing production, in- 
creasing hardships among people that now enjoy comfort, 
and an appalling increase of misery among the impover- 


ished and helpless. Social revolution will begin, and the end 
cf it none will be able to foresee. 

This is an abhorrent prediction to the motley cohorts of 
social sentimentalism, to whom any kind of superiority— 
above all, any kind of aristocracy—is anathema. “But are 
the unfortunates of the world never to have their chance?” 
they ask. Are we never to have a world in which economic 
equality and an equalization of power will make everybody 
good and wise, so that we shall no longer have restless, in- 
competent and destructive elements in society to make us 
trouble? 

The probable answer to this question is that superiority 
will continue to hold its own in human affairs, and that the 
sentimentalists and their pets, the inferiors, will have to 
accommodate themselves to the fact as best they can. It is 
highly probable that the next stage in social evolution and 
in the distribution of political power will be one in which 
we shall witness a consolidation and amalgamation of the 
less wealthy two-thirds of the so-called middle class with 
the upper two-thirds of the so-called working class. This 
vast social body will be on the whole prudent, trustworthy, 
intelligent, enlightened and thrifty, neither reactionary nor 
radical, but liberal minded and progressive. We predict that 
it will conserve and develop civilization, that it will make 
a rather decent world for sensible and law-abiding people 
to live in, and that, incidentally, it will greatly ameliorate 
the lives of the restless and relatively inefficient. Whether 
it will ever inject common sense into the minds of the sen- 
timentalists we are less confident. 


Let the People Starve 


S the right to strike to take precedence over the right to 
eat? This question is commended to the attention of the 
strikers in the freight transportation service, 


The Latest in Strikes 


HERE is such an overproduction of Republican Presi- 

dential candidates that the market is glutted and many 
politicians are sure to be forced into the ranks of the unem- 
ployed after the Chicago convention. On the other hand, 
the Democrats are finding difficulty in getting anyone to 
enter the campaign. Is it a Presidential candidates strike? 
If so, why do not the Democrats import strike-breakers 
from the other party? 


Denim and Gingham 


By Edwin E. Stosson 


VEN a worm will turn if trodden upon. Even the 
13 American people will not stand everything. Long 
ago when England tried to keep them in permanent 
dependence upon her woolen mills the Americans raised 
the rattlesnake flag with the strange device, “Don’t tread 
on me.” The first fight for American freedom was won 
when the colonists boycotted British cloth and pledged 
themselves to wear nothing but homespun till the mother 
country abandoned her stepmotherly attitude. In our Civil 
war again economy became fashionable and if you think 
that the southern man did not fight well in butternut or 
that the northern woman did not look sweet in calico ask 
dad, he knows. 
And now to look at our streets, courts and camps one 
would think that the white collar men, finding that the 
overall men had got ahead of them in salary, had suddenly 
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Overalls 











Wide World 
Shopping on Fifth Avenue was the 
arduous task for which these ladies 
donned their blue denim overalls and 
dared the cheers of the crowd. But 
overalls as a feminine street costume 
in Chicago caused the police to arrest 
the wearer 




















© Kadel & Herbert 

The overall drive started in the South and followed 

spring weather to the Northern states. The enthu- 

siast above is firing a crowd of new converts with 

the idea. Overalls have appeared in our House of 

Representatives and in the Ottawa House of 
Commons 








Poul Thompson 


The school teacher on the right is 

spokesman for many of his colleagues 

in approving the overall campaign. 

Teachers have long complained that 

they earned less than bricklayers, and 
had to dress better 








Paul Thompson 

Trust the chorus girls 

to keep up with styles. 

All wearing overalls 

they got right out on 

Broadway to work for 
the cause 
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© Kadel & Herbert 

Mina Long Tack Sam (left) is helping persuade 

her Chinese neighbors to join the overall drive. 

The earnest group above are planning the campaign 

to put overalls on every New Yorker who resents 
the H. C, L. 

















© Keystone View 


The Cheese Club, members of which have dramatic or artistic qualifications, started the overall drive in the stronghold of. the 
garment trade, New York City, and put thru a big parade on Saturday, April 24, in which every marcher wore overalls or his very 


oldest clothes 
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shifted to the better paid professions. But no, it is merely 
‘ a consumers’ strike on a large scale; direct action directed 
against the High Cost of Living by a new branch of the 
I. W. W., which means in this case, I Won’t Wear any suit 
costing more than $10. Like other strikes this will inflict 
some unintentional injury upon undeserving persons. It 
may reach an innocent retailer or tailor rather than the 
undiscoverable profiteer higher up. But it probably will 
not go far enough or last long enough to do much harm to 
anybody, while it will do good to everybody by making 
them realize their real independence. The food profiteers 
have us more or less at their mercy for we have to eat— 
something—and at frequent intervals. We cannot make 
yesterday’s dinner last over till tomorrow. But we can 
make last year’s suit last over next year and often with 
little or no sacrifice of presentability. Some of us even like 
to wear our old clothes. It is only fashion that makes us so 
ready to change. If now fashion takes another tack then 
we can indulge our fondness for the clothes that have 
grown to fit us. 

It is indeed time for public sentiment to shift its course 
for it has been heading straight toward world-wide bank- 
ruptcy. The reason why the present generation has had 
money to burn—on gasoline and gun cotton for instance— 
is because formef generations were taught to be thrifty. 
Their hard earned and harder saved wealth we have been 
blowing in on big dinners and blowing out of big guns. Our 
forefathers went to school to Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Smiles, but these economists—to use the word in 
its old sense—are unread by the new generation. Thrift be- 
came a forgotten virtue; worse, it was condemned as a 
vice. Extravagance and pretentiousness were energetically 
encouraged not only by the advertisements of interested 
parties, but by the admonitions of our social mentors. Short 
story writers who mold the morals of the million have for 
years been holding up as a model not the frugal youth who 
works hard and saves his nickels, but he who spends his 
last dollar on a shine, a shave and a brush with liberal 
tips to all and so fortified by the consciousness of presenta- 
bility walks into the onyx office and bluffs the boss into 
giving him a job with a salary so high that he can indulge 
his taste for luxury and live happily ever after. The in- 
tended inference is that if the young man had shaved him- 
self, blacked his own shoes, brushed his own clothes and 
tipped himself he would have felt so mean about it that 
he could never have impressed the millionaire with the be- 
lief that he belonged in his class and was a suitable husband 
for his daughter, the million heiress. ; 

Such lessons are easily learned and it is no wonder that 
the younger generation came to regard a patch as a badge 
of disgrace and took to buying diamonds on the install- 
ment plan, Even their ostensible economies were camou- 
flaged extravagances. The society farmerette paid more for 
her fascinating trouserettes than the farmer’s wife paid 
for her go-to-meeting dress. The Bohemian—I should say 
the Czechoslovak—restaurant charges 75 cents extra for 
sitting on a wooden bench instead of a gilded chair and 
drinking out of a rough red flower-pot instead of a china 
teacup. If you saw a suit made of imitation homespun of 
particularly poor workmanship, full of knots, uneven 
threads and miscolored fibers—-such a job as one of our 
great grandmothers would have made her twelve year old 
daughter unravel from the loom and do over before she 
could eat supper—you could safely assume that it was 
frightfully expensive. The French people bore the burden 
of grandeur of the court of Versailles with resignation, 
but when Marie Antoinette took to the simple life and made 
them pay for her dairy at the Little Trianon they rose in 
revolt. 

It is quite possible that the present movement may take 
the same turn and that blue overalls and bungalow aprons 
may become in the end another form of extravagance. Any 
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unnecessary purchase is an extravagance however cheap. 
The motive power of the movement seems to be a desire 
to cook the tailor’s goose and get the shoemaker’s goat. It 
seems to us robbery that the money that a few years ago 
would suffice to clothe the entire man will now scarcely buy 
a one-piece bathing suit. But we cannot expect prices to go 
down much until the nations of the world stop printing 
fiat money and extending fiat credit. It is only thru hard 
work and genuine economy that the world can recover from 
the unprecedented losses of the last six years. If putting 
on overalls and aprons means that men and women are 
going to work harder and save more then it is the most en- 
couraging sign we have yet seen for the future. It is at 
least a gain when ostentatious economy takes the place of 
ostentatious expenditure. 


Is America Myopic? 

IPLING has often been called a Jingo poet and yet he 

reminded his countrymen that they could know little 
of England “who only England know.” In the United 
States there are those who seem to believe that knowledge 
of or interest in anything on the other side of the Atlantic 
is a sign of lack of patriotism. But nobody can really ap- 
preciate the full value of American life and institutions 
who cannot compare them with something else. Those who 
believe that Christianity is the best religion ought to en- 
courage the study of comparative religion. Those who be- 
lieve that the United States is the best country ought to en- 
courage foreign travel and the study of foreign institutions. 


Don’t Refuse Till You’re Asked 


HE Bolshevist leaders declare that the League of 
Nations is a capitalist alliance and that they will never, 
never join it. 


The Carpenter’s Son 


By Shailer Mathews 


HE Interchure: World Movement in North Ameri¢a 
faces grave responsibilities, none greater than that of 
representing the attitude of Protestantism toward so- 
cial questions. On this subject denominations and the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America have 
spoken out bravely, if perforce somewhat generally. But 
the Interchurch World Movement is in a position which is 
unique. With vast sums collected for purposes of publicity 
its attitude can never escape notice. Whether it will or not, 
its announcement will be regarded as those of Protestant- 
ism. That fact makes it a trustee of Protestantism’s future. 
Thus far it has administered this trust sanely. The 
statement of the Survey Department of its Home Missions 
Division is a worthy listing of social tasks facing the 
churches. In it will be found a careful study of great cities 
like New York, rural communities, migrant groups, negroes, 
orientals in America, immigrants, and the needs of the 
West Indies. The leaders of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment are certainly aware that social problems confront the 
churches, and they formulate them with a gratifying ab- 
sence of sentimentalism and vibrant rhetoric. Hereafter no 
Protestant body has any excuse for ignorance as to the 
multiplicity and magnitude of the tasks which Christian 
people must face if our present social order is to embody 
the ideals of Jesus. 

But the Interchurch Movement cannot stop at social 
amelioration. It must also voice an estimate of the Christian 
attitude toward our present economic system itself. The 
determination to raise hundreds of millions has already 
aroused anxiety on the part of those who fear the power of 
the rich reactionary. Insistence upon Christian American- 
ization has aroused suspicions that it is endeavoring to 
make the working man passive under bad conditions of 
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labor. It has already been charged that some of those in- 
terested in the Interchurch World Movement are also sup- 
porters of organizations which under the guise of patriot- 
ism are endeavoring to wrest from the laboring man ad- 
vantages which have been on his side during the period of 
the war. , 

Unjustifiable as are these suspicions and accusations they 
none the less are being used by radicals as means to dis- 
credit religion and to segregate Protestantism as a phase 
of middle class interest. The very injustice of the charges 
demands a clear statement of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment upon moral questions which are involved in the eco- 
nomic struggle. It cannot, even if it would, be content with 
insisting upon teachings which do little more than enforce 
respectability and abstract virtues. The production of 
wealth and the ownership of profits involve morality as 
truly as do institutions mentioned in the Ten Command- 
ments. The churches face issues in the economic order to- 
day as truly as they faced slavery in the economic and 
political order in the middle of the last century. What 
leadership has the Interchurch World Movement to offer 
them? 

The Interchurch World Movement certainly ought not to 
adopt a political or economic program. That would be as 
foolish as the charge of men who should have known better, 
that its program of social advance is Bolshevist. Nor, 
should the Interchurch World Movement commit the 
churches to any policy of direct action in dealing with so- 
cial questions. Economic policies are the affair of Christian 
individuals. They must bring their Christian sentiments, 
ambitions, and attitude into the world of affairs, But silence 
on this supreme moral issue of civilization will work in- 
jury. The world cannot be uplifted by those who separate 
between morality and business, the gospel and the factory. 
What the churches need along with the incentives to social 
advance proposed by the Interchurch World Movement is 
a perception that the struggle between the wage-earner and 
the capitalist is their concern. The Christian of today must 
be inspired to carry intelligently his Christian principles of 
brotherliness into every field that concerns human welfare. 
He must learn and make the world see that he has learned 
that it is more blessed to give justice than it is to fight to 
retain privilege. Whatever is injurious to human welfare is 
wrong and cannot be made right by silence or by the claim 
of antiquity. The Interchurch World Movement can com- 
mit Protestantism to the supreme endeavor to make the 
economic order Christian. 

There is no doubt as to the sympathies of at least many 
of its leaders. There should be no question as to the posi- 
tion of the Movement itself. It should not commit itself to 
either party in the industrial struggle. The churches need 
guidance, not special pleading. It can and should commit 
itself to an explicit expression of ideals of justice and 
Christian obligation. It must take care that its need of 
great sums of money does not commit it to the policies of 
those opposed to the workingman. Just as truly must it 
avoid radical proposals which would confuse the churches 
with Communist, Socialist, or any revolutionary group. 
But recognition of the moral issues involved in the work- 
ingman’s participation in determining policies of industry, 
collective bargaining, the length of the working day, condi- 
tions of labor, and the employment of women and children, 
is imperative. Equally imperative is it that the churches 
should educate their members to see that the spirit of Jesus 
will make men brothers, not merely Good Samaritans. For 
a body representing Protestantism to be silent in this day 
of economic unrest is to neglect a supreme opportunity. 
Pronouncement is a delicate and difficult duty. But it is 
imperative. 

_ As the Interchurch World Movement speaks, so will 
Protestantism be judged. 
Speak it must, but wisely. 
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Repudiating a Defense 


T is strange that the New York Assemblymen should re- 

sent the charge that they were intoxicated the night they 
expelled the Socialists. Do they not understand that so far 
from being an accusation it is their only possible excuse? 


A Real Referendum 


HERE have been no more implacable foes of the League 
of Nations in the Senate of the United States than 
Messrs. Gore, Brandegee, Sherman, Moses and Wadsworth. 
The terms of all these gentlemen expire in 1921. Why 
should not the good people, respectively of Oklahoma, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, New Hampshire and New York make their 
defeat the chief aim of the forthcoming campaign? 
This would be a referendum on the League of Nations 
that would mean something. 


Propaganda 


ROPAGANDA, which originally meant no more than 

missionary work, seems recently to have taken on a 
sinister coloring. No one will admit that what he urges is 
propaganda; it is always a name for the activities of the 
opposition. We recall, with no little amusement, a little 
paper printed with the avowed purpose of bringing about 
intervention in Mexico that solemnly warned the American 
people to “beware of propaganda.” 

This is like the patent medicine which “contains no 
drugs,” or even “no chemicals,” altho any material sub- 
stance which did not come within the scope of chemistry 
would be a novelty to science. Many an emancipated think- 
er boasts that he has no “dogmas” and has “discarded all 
creeds,” but he will retail his opinions by the hour, as if 
dogma and creed meant something other than just a state- 
ment of what one believed. Like “drug,” “chemical,” 
“dogma,” “creed,” “politician” and many another erstwhile 
innocent word, “propaganda” has fallen into bad ways. 


Is a Corner a Crime? 


By John Bates Clark 


HIS would be a safe world to live in if it were ensured 
: | against all the crimes and blunders that are commit- 

ted in the name of liberty. In a position midway be- 
tween license and tyranny are to be found all self-govern- 
ing states, and their people have learned by experience that 
law is not the enemy of freedom but the guarantor of it. . 

At present it is entering new spheres—still in the name 
of general freedom—and there is a strong disposition to 
question its right to be there. Shall a man not do what he 
will with his own? Shall he not buy and sell what he 
pleases? Shall he not hire whomsoever he can and will to 
do his work? Shall he not contract with other men to buy, 
sell, hire or produce collectively? It appears that law is re- 
stricting such actions on the ground that they mean license 
for a few men and economic fetters for many. It has taken 
a vigorous hand in controlling business dealings and needs 
to go farther in that direction rather than to recede; and 
yet the old regard for personal liberty is and should ever 
be as strong as it was when it expressed itself in the Amer- 
ican Constitution. This raises the question of the legiti- 
macy of certain types of business transactions which have 
the sanction of long practise, though, as a rule, they are 
under a ban of public disapproval. 

Speculation, as such, has had its arraignment and been 
justified. Its most powerful advocate historically was Adam 
Smith, the greatest apostle of economic freedom. Specu- 
lators in “corn” were ill thought of in his day and not with- 
out reason; but he showed that if, when a short crop was 
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a Presidential campaign 
of Mexico is in revolt 








© Keystone 

An Anti-League 
of Nations has 
been proposed 
by Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, 
captor of 
Fiume. He has 
called a _ con- 
ference of his 
new league, to 
be named the 
League of 
Fiume, on May 
15, to which 
delegates re 
invited from 
“the minority 
elements in all 
countries of op- 
pressed peoples” 


























































Wide World 


© Keystone 


The new president of the 
University of California 
is Dr. David P. Barrows, 
former professor of po- 
litical science 


General Alvaro Obregon is conducting 
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© International 

President Wilson has ap- 
pointed a Republican, 
Charles E. Lobdell, of 


Kansas, as head of the 


Farm Loan Board 

















: y Paul Thompson 


The oldest orphan in the Red C 


ross mission at Focsani, 


' Rumania, is Maria Theresa Stefanescu. When she applied 
at the orphanage she gave her age as 137, which makes 


] her about as old as the United States 


The photograph at the 
left shows Mr. Dresel, the 
United States representa- 
tive to Germany, ponder- 
ing over affairs in Berlin 





General Degoutte (right) 
commanded the French 
troops which _ entered 
Frankfort recently to en- 
force the terms of peace 


Underwood € 

Underwood 

The first negro 
nominated for 
the Hall of 
Fame is Freder- 
ick Douglass, 
famous during 
the Civil War 
as an anti-slav- 
ery orator and 
journalist. It 
was to a con- 
siderable degree 
thru his urging 
that negro 
troops were or- 
ganized to fight 
the Confeder- 
acy. Mr. Doug- 
lass was the son 
of a white man 
and a_ negro 

slave 
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in prospect, speculative buying of grain was wholly for- 
bidden, the effect would be to cause the price to rise, at 
first very slowly and later suddenly, until it approached or 
reached a famine level. People would have little warning 
of the coming scarcity and would eat bread and feed live 
stock almost as liberally as ever. The inroad on the small 
supply would be serious and the scarcity in the end would 
be severer than it would have been if the speculators had 
at the outset had free play. Their action would have checked 
the early consumption and saved a larger part of the sup- 
ply for the time of scarcity. It is the consumer himself who 
is most interested in the steadying action on prices which 
such legitimate speculation exercises. 

What if the speculators should corner the entire supply 
and deal it out to the public on their own terms? Is that 
covered by Adam Smith’s argument? Assuredly not. He 
never said anything in favor of “corners” nor of “fore- 
stalling” in the true sense of that term. He never justified 
making a famine instead of averting it, and he would have 
been the last man to say that if a coterie of dealers owned 
the whole wheat supply of England, they should be allowed 
to make what they could from their monopoly. Such monop- 
oly is an outlawed thing. The spirit and, for the most part, 
the letter of the law are against it, and public interest is 
emphatically so. Corners mean a temporary monopoly and 
would be under the ban of moral law even tho there were 
no other law against them; but they exist and thrive. A 
volume could be written about modern engrossing of food 
and its effect on the cost of living, and some volumes are 
very likely to be written when investigations now begun 
shall be carried forward toward completion. Law that shall 
prevent the adding of any monopolistic profit to the cost of 
food will encounter no effective protest except from the 
profiteers whose freedom to tax the public it will restrain. 

Does that apply to stocks as well as wheat? Clearly not, 
in the most essential respect. Stocks are not consumed in 
one season and renewed at the end for another season. 
They are not anything that is universally needed, and yet 
a certain steadying of their value is sound. Only a very 
free speculation can prevent sudden and very harmful 
changes of their value, and only that can make it easy for 
holders of stock to sell it on fair terms in any time of need. 
Constant trading in a stock is better for the holders of it 
than it is for those who make such trading their habitual 
occupation. The latter, on the average, lose more than they 
gain, but the investor has the benefit of owning something 
of comparatively steady value which he can sell in fair 
terms whenever he needs to do it. 

Food and stocks, however, stand on different grounds. In 
the case of food the evil thing is the starving or half 
starving of poor consumers. In the case of stocks there is 
no privation of that sort. Everybody must have bread to 
eat, but only men on the short side of the market must 
have the securities that they have promised to deliver. This 
need is of their own making, and yet a corner made for no 
purpose but to catch the “shorts” does not look to the out- 
side public materially different in principle from other 
kinds of engrossing. By contracting for a season’s supply 
of building materials, a coterie might conceivably put a 
stop to erecting houses until a scarcity price could be ex- 
torted for what were needed. That a large public should 
continually buy and sell the things that have changing 
values is a sound feature of a business system, and there 
are even some who claim that a good supply of lambs ready 
for shearing is a necessary part of it. One may draw the 
line between the ordinary struggle between bulls and bears, 
on the one hand, and the manipulations that fleece the un- 
wary public, on the other. A calculating policy that fleeces 
any class is immoral and blunting the public conscience to 
a toleration of such things means disaster. People are just 
now interested in the ethics of the Stutz automobile stock 
corner which grew out of an unusual action by the Stock 
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Exchange. It will have a good effect if views are clarified 
by it and if a clear standard of financial ethics is estab- 
lished. Practises that are not as black as some others may 
be dark enough to call for the restraint of spoilers for the 
protection of future victims. As to cornering, in general 
the verdict is already clear, and at this time the actual 
practise is widespread in a sphere where it does a maxi- 
mum of harm. When the entire supply of any kind of food 
is contracted for in advance and held for gain there is a 
devil loose, and it is time that he were taken in hand. These 
practises are essentially crimes, and to tolerate them under 
any -specious claim in behalf of the personal liberty of the 
spoilers would be the worst of blunders. 


Why England Is Hard Up 


E British cannot afford to pay the interest on the 

.$4,277,000,000 that we loaned them so we have to pay 

it ourselves. But last year they paid $1,930,000,000 for in- 

toxicating liquors, which is 132 per cent more than they 

expended on such luxuries in 1913. Lord Leverhulme sug- 

gests that Great Britain might well go dry for five years 
and pay her debt to us. 


Why a World Court Is Inadequate 


RESIDENTIAL candidate Lowden comes out for a 

World Court instead of a League of Nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. A world court, of course, is an 
essential part of any international system. But a court, 
whether national or international, always decides law as it 
is. It does not make law as it ought to be. An International 
Court would in the main decide its cases in accordance with 
the rules of international law, which is no farther advanced 
than was private law of the twelfth century. 

What the world needs more than a court to interpret the 
traditional system of international custom is a parliament 
or assembly to civilize international law and bring it up to 
date, and an executive council to investigate and report on 
all important international questions. This can only be done 
by the machinery of the League of Nations. 


The Cause of Our Conceit 


HE English and French papers are blaming us for 

boasting that we won the war, but an Australian 
comes to our defense in the Sydney Bulletin and explains 
how we came to believe that our aid was essential and de- 
cisive: 


For the exalted ideas which the U. S. A. has about its share 
in the war we are partly to blame; and I write as one who 
helped to pull the great loose leg of America. Things were 
desperate in France and Belgium in 1917 and early 1918, and 
two things had to be done outside the actual line: (1) polyglot 
America, which wasn’t nearly as much pro-Ally as we had to 
make it believe, had to be “enthused,” for the sake of the mate- 
rial as well as the men it might supply; (2) the German civil 
as well as military population had to-be “rattled.” Hence the 
States were overrun by British, French and other military and 
civil emissaries who laid the butter on Uncle Sam thick-—told 
him how everything depended upon him and, later on, how mag- 
nificently he was doing his part to “make the world safe for 
democracy,” and so on. It is all very well to talk of American 
skite; but British and French—yes, and Australians, carefully 
instructed beforehand—joined in the chorus, and often actually 
led it, with the knowledge that the hallelujahs would be wafted 
across to Germany. And it is certain that they were, and that 
Germany was badly rattled in consequence, while the Allies were 
correspondingly heartened. We have had to pay for it since; 
but it seemed the only policy at the time, and there is still no 
reason to believe that it wasn’t what it seemed. 


So if like Joshua we were able to bring down the walls 
of the modern Jericho by blowing our own horns why should 
anybody blame us? ' 


Hallelujahs are cheaper than dynamite and no more 
noisy. 
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The Outlaw Strike Collapses 


HE odds against the railway strike were too great to 

be overcome. It is not often that the employers, the 
government, the general public and the regular labor unions 
are united in opposing a strike, but the rash and sudden 
action of the railwaymen ranged against them all these 
forces. - 

The leaders of the regular labor unions, the great rail- 
way Brotherhoods, were strongly sympathetic with the 
demand of the men. for better salaries and, under slightly 
different circumstances, might have been the organizers of 
the walkout. But they feared that a strike without warn- 
ing at the present juncture would be interpreted by the 
employers as a breach of contract destroying faith in the 
validity of collective bargaining and thus undoing the work 
of many years of trades union development, and that the 
government would be alienated by the refusal of discussion 
and arbitration. Moreover, the new “outlaw” union was 
from the beginning hostile to the old leadership in the 
Brotherhoods as unduly conservative and indifferent to the 
interests of the rank and file. Hence the strike soon devel- 
oped into a struggle for existence on the part of the 
Brotherhoods. 

The strikers were unable, with their rudimentary 
organization, to maintain discipline in the ranks. Local 
groups of switchmen would suddenly drop work and then, 
a day or two later, vote to go back. The transportation 
situation of the country soon became an irregular patch- 
work. Some railways were running almost at maximum 
capacity; some cities were almost deprived of rail com- 
munication with the rest of the world; sometimes the yard- 
men remained on strike while the trainmen returned to 
work, or vice versa. Every day there were reports of new 
strikes and reports also of restored service in other parts 
of the country. 

For several days the railway executives took no action, 
beyond the temporary employment of strike-breakers, but 
on April 16 the General Managers’ Association of New 
York notified the Brotherhoods that unless the men re- 
turned to work within forty-eight hours their places would 
be permanently filled, and that in any case strikers guilty 
of violent conduct. would not be reinstated. This announce- 
ment, which did not appear until the strike was already 
on the wane in most parts of the country, brought back 
many railwaymen to their work, Some of the outlaw locals, 
however, defied the threat of discharge and remained out. 

Attorney-General Palmer believed that the strike was a 
proper case for investigation and perhaps for criminal 
prosecution. He considered that the strike might be treated 
as a conspiracy to interfere with the food supply of the 
nation. John Grunau, president of the Chicago Yardmen’s 
Association, and several of his associates were arrested by 
federal authorities. They protested that their only offence 
was to go on strike and that no law made it a crime to 
refuse to work. Some sympathizers even denied that there 
had been any strike; there was simply an epidemic of 
“collective resignations” from service due to the inadequate 
pay! 


The Blockade of New York 


S the railroad strike waned in the western states it 
grew more and more stringent in the east. Suburban 
trains in the neighborhood of New York City, especially in 
New Jersey, were tied up for several days. Instead of taking 


advantage of the strike to enjoy their enforced vacations 
or fruitlessly railing at the authorities for not “doing some- 
thing,” the commuters resolved to run the trains them- 
selves. A skeleton force of engineers and other expert rail- 
road employees remained loyal to the Brotherhoods and 
thus supplied the necessary skilled labor to run a few 
passenger trains a day. As for the unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor, it was supplied in large measure by volunteers. A 
new type of strike-breaker was in evidence, the “white col- 
lar man,” banker, clerk, lawyer or college student. Princeton 
University volunteered almost as a unit. 

The “indignation specials,” as they were nicknamed, ran 
under their amateur management in somewhat irregular 
fashion but without serious misadventure. In a few in- 
stances strikers attacked volunteers or regular railwaymen 
who refused to join the strike, but on the whole there was 
very little disorder. This, at least, must be said for the 
leaders of the “outlaw” strike, that they disclaimed any 
intention to promote disorder or to injure the interests of 
the general public or of the national government, Their 
position was that the right to strike was unquestionable 
and that if incidental hardship fell on innocent parties it 
was unfortunate but couldn’t be helped. They disclaimed 
affiliation with the Communist Party and with the I. W. W., 
altho both of these organizations took advantage of the 
situation to spread their incendiary propaganda. 

A strike on passenger trains is only an inconvenience; 
but a freight strike is a calamity. New York was not so 
much worried over the difficulty commuters found in reach- 
ing their offices at an early hour as over the possibility of 
a food shortage. Prices rose in the markets, more perhaps 
on account of the fear of retailers that the strike would 
last a long time than on. account of any existing shortage. 
Fortunately, milk trains were kept running on many rail- 
roads during the entire strike and the scarcity of veg- 
etables, butter, eggs and meat did not reach such a point 
as to cause serious suffering. New York can only speculate, 
however, what would have been the result if all of the 
Brotherhoods had supported the outlaw strike and thus 
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Marcus in Now Yor® 1 vee 
When you wave a red flag, look out for the bull 
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© Harris & Ewing 


Seven of the nine members of the railroad labor board authorized by Congress to settle railroad wage disputes held their first 

session in Washington, April 16. Seated, from left to right, they are William L. Park, Chicago; J. H. Elliot, Dallas, Texas; Henry 

T. Hunt, Horace Baker and James J. Forrester, all of Cincinnati. Standing: G. Wallace W. Hanger, Washington, and Albert Phillips, 

Sacramento, California. Mr. Hanger, who is chairman of the group representing the public, has been assistant Commissioner of 
the United States Board of Mediation and Conciliation and chief statistician of the bureau of labor statistics 


tied up freight traffic altogether. Municipal authorities 
stated that even under conditions of complete blockade it 
would be some time before the city could be completely 
“starved out,” owing to the large stocks of food on hand. 
It is perhaps as well that this assertion was not brought 
to the test of experience. 


What Labor Wants 


HE American Federation of Labor has officially set 

forth its demands in reply to the questionnaire sub- 
mitted by the advisory committee on platform of the Re- 
publican National Committee. The reply is signed by Sam- 
uel Gompers and by Matthew Woll and Frank Morrison 
of the non-partizan campaign committee of the Federation. 
The principal demands of the Federation include: 

Acceptance, without qualification or exception, of the 
eight hour day, the six day week and the Saturday half- 
holiday. 

Recognition of the right to organize, to choose repre- 
sentatives outside a particular plant and to strike. Con- 
tinued exemption of labor unions from the anti-trust laws. 
Abandonment of the use of judicial injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

Preference for high wage scales instead of pensions, 
bonus, share in profits or “welfare work.” Equal pay for 
equal work. 

Minimum age of sixteen for employment of children. 

Establishment of free federal employment agencies_in 
the management of which labor would have a voice. 

Extension of Federal Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
wage earners not protected by state legislation, 

Opposition to the Kansas plan and all other plans of 
compulsory arbitration or legal limitations of the right to 
strike. 

Organized labor, in so far as it follows the advice of 
American Federatiom leaders, will support candidates ad- 
hering to this program and oppose all who are hostile to it. 
This labor platform is certain to play an important part, 
therefore, in the coming conventions and will be anxiously 
studied by the platform committees. 


Railroad Labor Board Chosen 


RESIDENT WILSON has appointed the nine members 
of the Railroad Labor Board which will undertake to 
settle outstanding disputes between the railroads and the 
unions as soon as the “outlaw” strike is out of the way. 
There was some complaint in Congress and the press that 
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the appointments were not made sooner, so that it might 
have been possible to forestall the strike by an immediate 
appeal to the legally constituted authorities. 

The three members of the Board representing the inter- 
ests of the general public are G. Wallace W. Hanger, assist- 
ant commissioner of the United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation; Henry Hunt, former mayor of Cincinnati, 
and R. M. Barton, formerly judge of the Tennessee Court 
of Appeals. Representing the railway companies are Horace 
Baker, .former general manager of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans and Pacific Railroad; J. H. Elliot, former general 
manager of the Texas and Pacific Railroad, and William 
L. Park, vice-president of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road. Representing the workers are Albert Phillips, vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen; A. 
O. Wharton, an official of the Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, and J. J. For- 
rester, president of the Brotherhood of Railway Stcam- 
ship Clerks. 


Weird Doings at Albany 


FTER expelling the Socialist members of the New 

York Assembly, the legislature has proceeded to out- 
law the Socialist party. On April 20 the Assembly approved, 
by a vote of 83 to 56, two bills designed to bar the Socialist 
party from taking part in elections. One of these measures 
gives the attorney general the power to bring before the 
Third Appellate Division of the State Supreme Court a 
petition to investigate any political organization alleged to 
favor a violation of the Constitution, and if the political 
organization in question is found to have unconstitutional 
policies it must be denied the right to place its candidates 
on the ballot. The other measure disqualifies for election to 
public office persons advocating policies hostile to.the Con- 
stitution and those who have given the advance resigna- 
tions which the Socialist party requires of its nominees in 
order to kéep them from violating party discipline while in 
office. Only two members of the Judiciary Committee which 
voted to expel the Socialists supported the anti-Socialist 
bills, which were far more drastic than the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

Both branches of the legislature have approved the meas- 
ures for a censorship of the schools. One measure requires 
a certificate of loyalty for public school teachers; the other, 
aimed at the Rand School of Social Science, requires a state 
license for private schools except those maintained by an 
existing religious denomination. Heavy appropriations have 
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also been voted for the investigation of “criminal anarchy.” 
The Independent has discussed the significance of these 
measures in its issue of April 10. The constitutionality of 
the whole body of anti-Socialist legislation has been ques- 
tioned by the Bar Association and is certain to be tested 
in the courts. 


Senate Passes Army Bill 


HE Senate has passed its own Army Reorganization 

bill and will enter into conference with the House of 
Representatives to reconcile differences between it and 
the measure passed by the House. The chief difference is 
that by the Senate plan the National Guard is considered as 
part of the army instead of as “militia.” The Senate bill also 
establishes a volunteer reserve, offering four months of 
military training to men from eighteen to twenty-one years 
of age who apply for service. Neither measure establishes 
the principle of compulsory military training. The size of 
the permanent standing army is fixed by both the House 
and Senate bills in the neighborhood of 300,000. Altho there 
are other differences of detail, debate in conference will 
center about the status of the National Guard and the crea- 
tion of the volunteer civilian reserves. 

A majority of both parties in the Senate supported the 
Army Reorganization bill and only ten votes were cast in 
cpposition. Senator Gronna, of North Dakota, was the only 
Republican to oppose its passage. Senators Dial, Harrison, 
McKellar, Overman, Reed, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith and 
Trammell were the Democratic opposition. All of these votes 
came from the Solid South; the northern Democrats join- 
ing with the Republicans to support an increased military 
establishment. 


Tornadoes Again Strike South 


N April 20 a series of violent whirlwinds swept thru 
On southern states, doing as much destruction as the 
storms of March. It is rare that in a single season these 
states are visited by two such disastrous cyclones. The 
storm of March 28 killed fifty-five persons in Georgia and 
Alabama; the storm of April 20 killed 140 in Mississippi, 
Alabama and Tennessee. In both cases the destruction of 
property was extensive. 

Mississippi suffered most severely. The tornado was first 
reported in Lauderdale County, Mississippi, whence it 
swept across the state. The town of Rosehill was completely 
destroyed. In Meridian twenty-one persons were killed and 
many small villages and country plantations reported their 
dead. On a single plantation, near Aberdeen, twenty-one 
were killed, and in a lumber camp near Philadelphia, Ne- 
shoba County, twelve workmen were killed and thirty in- 
jured. In Alabama about twenty persons were killed in the 
rural district around Sheffield, Gurley, Little Cove and 
Waco. Only three deaths were reported from Tennessee. 


The School Teachers’ Walkout 


HERE are 18,279 schools closed for lack of teachers in 

the United States, according to statistics gathered by 
Mr. Claxton, Commissioner of Education; 41,900 teachers 
are being employed as substitutes without meeting the re- 
quired standards of the various states for the regular 
leaching force. The number of teachers being trained to 
fill the place of those who leave the profession is also de- 
creasing. Figures received from 60 per cent of the Normal 
Schools of the country show a decrease in attendance of 
11,503 as compared with the year before the war. The 
percentage of men in the teaching profession is falling rap- 
idly. In 1890 more than a third of the teachers in the 
United States were men; in 1910, 22 per cent; in 1918, only 
17 per cent. In other words, during the last thirty years 
the proportion of men in the schools has been cut in half. 
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In nearly every state there is now an active campaign 
to increase salaries sufficiently to enable the teachers to 
stay on their job. But it is to be feared that few legisla- 
tures realize how vast has become the discrepancy between 
the teacher’s pay and the present cost of living. Commis- 
sionerClaxtoh’s figures show that in 1918, the latest year 
for which there are complete reports, the average salary 
for elementary teachers was $606 a year and for high 
school teachers $1,031, or an average for the whole pro- 
féssion of $635. In any other occupation, save perhaps the 
ministry, such pay would mean a general strike. Even in 
the unorganized profession of teaching it has come to mean 
wholesale resignations and a nation-wide drift to better 
paid professions. 


Premier Charged with Murder 


HE coroner’s jury which sat upon the case of the assas- 
sination of the Lord Mayor of Cork brought in the fol- 
lowing amazing verdict: 

We find that the late Alderman Thomas MacCurtain, Lord 
Mayor of Cork, died from shock and hemorrhage caused by bullet 
wounds; that he was wilfully murdered under circumstances of 
the most callous brutality; that the murder was organized and 
carried out by the Royal Irish Constabulary, officially directed 
by the British Government, and we return a verdict of wilful 
murder against David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of England ; 
Lord French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; Ian Macpherson, late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland; Acting Inspector General Smith, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary; Divisional Inspector Clayton, 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary ; District Inspector Swanzy, and 
some unknown members of the Royal Irish Constabulary. ~ 

In this the Irish have followed the example of the English 
juries which during the war charged the Kaiser with mur- 
der when the German Zeppelins dropped bombs causing 
deaths. Doubtless the action of the Cork coroner will prove 
equally ineffective for it is hard to imagine a constable from 
Scotland Yard invading No. 10 Downing Street with a war- 
rant for the arrest of the Prime Minister, who is trying his 
best to find some sort of government that will be satisfac- 
tory to Ireland as a whole. Furthermore such a warrant 
would have to be transmitted thru the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who are themselves accused of the crime. At the 
inquest Major General Strickland, commander-in-chief of 
the forces in the south of Ireland, testified that a Govern- 
ment order had been issued for the arrest of the Sinn Fein 
Lord Mayor of Cork, but when the military went to his 
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house to serve it 
they found that he 
had been assassinat- 
ed an hour before. 

A hundred prison- 
ers, who had been 
gathered in by the 
raids on Sinn Fein 
headquarters and 
were confined in the 
Mountjoy jail await- 
ing trial, began a 
hunger strike on 
Sunday, April 4, as 
a protest against the 
refusal of the au- 
thorities. to grant 
them the privileges 
of political prison- 
ers, instead of treat- 
ing them as common 
criminals. At the 
end of a week they 
were still holding 
out and all Dublin 
was seething with 
excitement. As sev- 
eral were in a state 
of complete collapse 
and expected to die 
at any moment a 
crowd of 20,000 col- 
lected outside the 
prison and remained 
upon their knees re- 
citing the prayers for the dying. 

Thereupon the Irish Labor executive issued notice for a 
general strike in their behalf. All shops and public houses 
were closed. No trains or trolleys ran. No mail was dis- 
tributed. The light and power plants were shut down. The 
British Government, fearing the effect if any of the pris- 
oners carried starvation to the point of suicide, suddenly 
gave way and released seventy-three of the prisoners and 
made coneessions to the others. 

Their release caused wild rejoicings thruout the south 
of Ireland and brought the demonstrators into conflict with 
the police. 

The extent of the political disorders is shown in an of- 
ficial White Paper, which reports that during the first 
three months of the present year 1089 outrages were com- 
mitted in Ireland. This includes thirty-one policemen and 
officials and five civilians killed, eighty-one fired upon and 
thirty-two assaulted. Since then murders, thefts and other 
crimes have greatly increased. 


The San Remo Conference 


HE ruling power of the world until the League of 

Nations gets into operation is the Inter-Allied Supreme 
Council, which is essentially a triumvirate composed of 
Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain, Premier Millerand 
of France and Premier Nitti of Italy. These three men, 
together with their foreign ministers and advisers, met on 
April 19 in the quiet little winter resort of San Remo on the 
Italian Riviera. The United States has been officially in- 
vited to.send an observer if not a participant, but probably 
will not be represented at all. On account of the opposition 
of the President to the annexation of Fiume by Italy the 
City Council of San Remo has changed the name of the 
Corso Wilson to Corso Fiume. This beautiful drive by the 
sea used to be called the Corso William II in the days be- 
fore the war when Germany was the ally of Italy, but was 














Keystone View. 

.Mustapha Kemal Pasha, defender of 
the Dardanelles and leader of the 
Turkish Nationalists, has set up an in- 
dependent Turkish Government at 
Erzerum and Angora in Asia. The 
Sultan of Turkey, at the behest of 
the Allies, has issued a proclamation 
declaring Mustapha Kemal and his 
followers rebels. Mustapha Kemal, 
however, claims that the Allies vio- 
lated the armistice when they took 
possession of Turkish territory before 

the Treaty had been signed 
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renamed the Corso Wilson when the President’s visit to 


- Italy led the people to assume that he would support all of 


the Italian claims for foreign territory. 

But altho President Wilson is not now sitting in the con- 
ference and his name is removed from the street signs, 
yet his influence is felt perhaps as much as ever. For the 
first thing the Council had to do was to frame a reply to 
his note protesting against the proposed settlement of the 
Turkish question. It will not be easy for the Allied Premiers 
to answer the President’s arguments for the principles to 
which he appeals are those to which the Allies pledged 
themselves at the time of the armistice. England and 
France are now resolved to leave Constantinople in the 
hands of the Sultan, but the reason for their sudden change 
of policy, namely their fear of the revolt of their Mo 
hammedan subjects, is not one that need influence American 
opinion. The President not unnaturally reminds the Allies 
that when they in their hour of peril came begging America 
to raise four million men and loan them ten billion dollars, 
they neglected to disclose to the President the secret 
treaties which disposed in advance of the spoils of victory 
without regard to American ideals and interests. 

The Turkish treaty which is to be settled at San Remo 
and delivered to the Turks about May 10 will follow in the 
main the plan for the partition of the Ottoman Empire 
prescribed in the secret Sykes-Picot treaty, with this im- 
portant exception, that the elimination of Russia has left 
more to be divided among the other Allies. To Russia had 
been promised Constantinople, northern Persia and north- 
ern Armenia. At present the British are in control of Con- 
stantinople and all Persia as well as of the former Rus- 
sian territory of Azerbaijan, including the rich oil fields 
of Baku. The Persian and Mesopotamian oil fields are now 
in British hands, so also are two-thirds of the developed 
fields of South and Central America. Sir E. Mackay Edgar 
boasts that Great Britain has acquired dominant control 
of the world’s oil supply and that in ten years at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption the United States will have to buy 
from the British 500,000,000 barrels of oil every year, 
which will pay into British pockets not less than a billion 
dollars annually. Sir John Cadman, the British oil expert, 
will be an influential personage at San Remo for both Italy 
and France are dependent upon British favor for their fuel 
supply. Italy also must have English coal and this is an- 
other reason why Signor Nitti would rather offend M. Mil- 
lerand than Mr. Lloyd George if it comes to a clash. 


The Turk Triumphant 


HILE the Allied Ambassadors at San Remo are dis- 

cussing whether the ruler of Turkey shall be al- 
lowed to reign at Constantinople and whether the Sultan 
shall retain the Caliphate the question seems likely to be 
settled in the negative by the Turks themselves. The puppet 
Sultan is under the thumb of the British at Constantinople, 
but the real power has passed over into Asia where 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, defender of the Dardanelles and 
leader of the Turkish Nationalists, has set up an independ- 
ent government at Erzerum and Angora. He has none of 
the scruples shown by the British against depriving the 
Sultan of his spiritual sovereignty for he has appointed 
the Chief of the Dervishes as Sheik-ul-Islam, the head of 
the Moslem faith, altho the authorized incumbent of that 
office remains in Constantinople. 

The Young Turks—those who, thru the organization 
known as the Committee of Union and Progress, overthrew 
the old Sultan—have rallied to his banner and the Nation- 
alists won in the recent elections, even in Constantinople 
under the guns of the Allied fleet. The Allies at the time 
of the armistice required the demobilizing of the Turkish 
troops, but did not insist upon their disarmament. This 
is now acknowledged as a mistake, tho it would have been 
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difficult if not impossible to take away the arms of the 
Turks and it was not expected that peace would be so long 
delayed as to give them a chance to recover their courage. 

Mustapha Kemal claims that the Allies themselves vio- 
lated the armistice when they took possession of Turkish 
territory before the treaty had been signed or even pre- 
sented. The occupation of Smyrna by the Greeks, of Adalia 
by the Italians, of Cilicia and the Syrian coast by the 
French, of Mesopotamia by the British and the setting up 
of independent states of Armenia-Georgia, Kurdistan, 
Arabia, Azerbaijan, Syria and Palestine convinced the Turks 
that they were to be deprived of 85 per cent of their ter- 
ritory, even in districts where the greater part of the popu- 
lation is Turkish. So they determined to make a stand in 
Anatolia, their homeland, and extend their influence in all 
directions thru the call of common faith or common blood. 
Pan-Islamism, whose unity is religious, would extend from 
Morocco to India. Pan-Turanianism, whose unity is race, 
would extend from Turkey to Mongolia. 

Kemal’s active army is thought to be only 40,000 men, 
but he has distributed arms and ammunition to all male 
Mohammedans on the understanding that they rally to his 
call at a minute’s warning. In this way he can keep them at 
work and without expense until he needs them. This has 
given him control of a force sufficient to drive the French 
south to the Mediterranean Sea and the British west to the 
Sea of Marmora, The British burned their bridges behind 
them and now hold only the shore of the Bosphorus, where 
they are protected by their fleet. This cuts off Constanti- 
nople from Anatolia, the source of its food supply. 

The Sultan at the behest of the Allies issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that Mustapha Kemal and his followers were 
rebels and demanding that they lay down their arms with- 
in twelve days under threat of drastic measures. But this 
proclamation does not circulate on the eastern side of the 
straits and it is hard to tell what measures the Sultan can 
take to enforce it. 
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The Rise of Azerbaijan 


IVE new republics have arisen in Caucasian border- 

lands of Russia and Turkey. North of the great divide 
the mountain tribes of Darghestan are struggling to es- 
tablish a North Caucasian Republic. South of the Caucasus 
there are two, Georgia on the west with the port of Batum 
on the Black Sea and Azerbaijan on the east with the port 
of Baku on the Caspian. These two ports are connected by 
a railroad and a pipeline which conveys the petroleum of 
the Baku district to the outlet at Batum since the Caspian 
is a closed sea. Below these are the newborn republics of 
Armenia and Kurdistan. The formation of such little inde- 
pendencies on the southern frontier of Russia like the Baltic 
states on the western frontier has been encouraged by the 
Allies with the idea that they would serve as buffers to 
Russia, whether imperialistic or Bolshevistic, from spread- 
ing over other lands. But it is not at all certain that this 
sanitary cordon will prove as impervious as is hoped. 

The name Azerbaijan means “land of eternal fires” and 
refers to flames which arose where gas and oil seeped from 
the rocks and which were the object of adoration of Zoroas- 
trian pilgrims from the earliest times. But in recent times 
came strangers to this region to labor rather than to pray 
and they pumped up and shipped away this natural fuel in- 
stead of allowing it to arise as a perpetual burnt offer- 
ing to the sun god. For some years a district ten miles 
square about Baku provided half the world’s supply of 
petroleum. This brought wealth into the region and the un- 
tutored Tatars found themselves as rich as the oil kings of 
Pennsylvania. With wealth came the consciousness of 
power and the desire for culture. A Tatar literature 
sprang up and a new art. Newspapers became numerous. 
As millionaires multiplied a Socialist movement arose. A 
feminist movement followed and the young Mohammedan 
women shocked their elders by speaking in public meetings 
with unveiled faces. 
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The new map of Turkey looks like a Western mining camp in boom times because the claims staked out by the various. powers 
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On the basis of a common race, religion, language and 
sufferings a sentiment of nationality developed. The Azer- 
baijanians claim that their country, like Poland, has been 
parted in three by predatory powers, one part having been 
seized by Persia, one by Russia, and one by Turkey. Their 
aim is to unite these three, which would comprize a popula- 
tion of three to five millions, most of them Turco-Tatar 
stock, but including many Armenians, Persians, Russians, 
Kurds, Greeks, Jews, Chinese and the miscellaneous float- 
ing population that is always attracted to a port where 
quick money is to be made. The religion is mostly Moham- 
medan, more of the Sunni than of Shia sect. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies on January 20 recog- 
nized the twin Trans-Caucasian republics of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan as de facto governments and will furnish them 
with arms to defend themselves against the Bolsheviki who 
are coming down from the north. So long as General Deni- 
kin was in control in southern Russia he refused to make 
any concessions to the spirit of independence of the 
Caucasian nationalities. This was one cause of his down- 
fall for he lost support in the rear. But now that he is 
eliminated the Allies are free to back up the Caucasians in 
their fight for independence against the Bolsheviki. Prob- 
ably the terminal ports of Baku and Batum will be made 
free cities under the control of the League of Nations. The 
mineral and agricultural resources of the Caucasus are 
immense and mostly undeveloped. Besides the petroleum 
deposits which produce some 70,000,000 barrels a year, an 
output second only to the American, there is the untouched 
water power of the streams running down both sides of 
the Caucasian range which rises to a hight of 18,000 feet. 
It is no wonder that this rich region is now the object of 
strife and intrigue. 


The Downfall of a Despot 


ANUEL Estrada Cabrera, for twenty-two years 

President of the Republic of Guatemala, has been 
thrust out of public life by a successful revolution. Presi- 
dent Carlos Herrera rules in his stead. Altho the rebellion 
was a sudden stroke, well-planned, the revolutionists did 
not attain power without a fight. They seized Guatemala 
City after a brief struggle, but Cabrera’s forces bombarded 
the capital from suburban strongholds and killed many of 
the inhabitants. American marines were landed to guard 
the United States legation. Twelve foreigners are said to 
have been killed during the bombardment, and shells struck 
several of the legations. 

After the capture of Fort San José President Cabrera 
surrendered. He agreed to turn the government over to 
Herrera and the Unionist party if his personal safety were 
guaranteed, and an armistice was arranged on this basis. 
The Unionist administration, now in power, will probably 
open negotiations with other Central American republics 
for a general federation. 

The overthrow of President Cabrera was no ordinary 
incident of Central American politics. He was not one of 
the fugitive stop-gap “Presidents” whose precarious hold 
on power makes the annals of Central America so kaleido- 
scopic. From the time when he assumed office in 1898 until 
the present revolution he has governed Guatemala as abso- 
lutely, as ruthlessly, as efficiently and as selfishly as Diaz 
governed Mexico. It is said that Porfirio Diaz and Dr. 
Francia of Paraguay were the only other Latin American 
Presidents with a longer continuous term of office to their 
credit. It is hardly necessary to add that Latin American 
Presidents who remain in power for so many years usually 
control the machinery of election so that the recurrent 
election days are but an empty formality. A change of ad- 
ministration usually necessitates a violent revolution unless 
the despot “President” himself wearies of power and re- 
signs his office to one of his associates. 

President Cabrera showed no little courage in clinging 
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to office for so many years as he had to face not only con- 
stant attempts at revolution but numerous plots of assas- 
sination. His luck has been extraordinary, for well-planned 
attempts to slay him with bombs, bullets and bayonets are 
on record. Every such attempt was followed by a series of 
indiscriminate executions of suspects. Like all despots he 
ruled by fear and his reign has been a reign of terror. 
While repressing revolution with an iron hand, President 
Cabrera did something to extend education and public 
works thruout Guatemala and doubtless consoled his con- 
science with the usual excuse that dictatorship kept the 
country “quiet” and made peaceful development possible. 
But all the time he was aware that his throne was erected 
on a voleano and now the long-awaited eruption has taken 
place. 


Armenians in Peril 


HE Armenians hoped that the defeat of Turkey would 

mean personal safety and the reéstablishment of their 
national independence with a country extending from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. But after the armistice 
the secret was disclosed that the Allies in the midst of the 
war had made an agreement as to the partition of Turkey 
and according to this Cilicia, the Mediterranean littoral 
which the Armenians expected to use as their outlet to the 
south, was assigned to the French. Ex-Premier Briand in 
a recent speech declared that France must have Cilicia in 
order to supply her necessary cotton. 

Acting apparently on the rule that possession is nine 
points of the law the French insisted that the territory in 
question be turned over to them without waiting for the 
Turkish treaty to be signed. Accordingly the British troops 
who had occupied the region on both sides of the Gulf of 
Alexandretta ever since the armistice were withdrawn last 
November and their place was taken by French forces, 
chiefly Algerians and Senegalese, such as France is now 
using in Frankfort. But the African soldiers, it seems, did 
not make as good guardians as the Indians whom the Brit- 
ish employed or else the French officers were less experi- 
enced administrators. For shortly after the British with- 
drew trouble began to break out between the Moslems and 
Christians. The French commandant, General Gouraud, 
ordered both parties to surrender their arms and trust to 
him for protection. The Armenians generally obeyed, but 
the Turks concealed most of theirs and before long were 
using them again on the Christians. The French raised 
and armed a small force of Armenians as a home guard, 
but this proved ineffective. 

As the Turks rose the French retired, leaving the Ar- 
menians defenseless against their hereditary enemies. The 
Armenian population tried to follow the French in their 
retreat to the sea, but thousands perished by the way from 
cold and privation, for a terrible blizzard came on as the 
refugees were trying to make their way thru the moun- 
tains from Marash to Adana. The number of lives lost in 
this march to the sea is variously estimated from ten to 
twenty thousand and doubtless will be never known ex- 
actly. Two American missionaries were among the victims. 

What occurred in the Armenian villages after the re- 
tirement of the French may be sufficiently inferred from a 
single incident related by a survivor of the massacre: 

The Turks drove about 140 Armenians, mostly boys and girls, 
into a farm house and fired at them thru the windows. They 
then came in and finished their work with axes. A Turk took a 
baby of four months old and handed it to his son, a boy of ten, 
and said. “Now, my son, cut this infidel’s throat and drink the 


blood and you will become a brave man.” The boy obeyed. I had 
been wounded and lay under some corpses and so escaped death. 


Altho the French had over 20,000 troops in Cilicia and 
Syria and have heavily reinforced them since, they have 
not yet succeeded in penetrating into the interior and today 
Aintab and Marash are besieged by the Turks with little 
hope of rescue. 















































The convenience and spick and span cleanliness of the Evanston Community Kitchen make a special appeal to housewives. And 
the efficiency and promptness of its delivery service are in its favor with “paterfamilias 


Let Bridget Leave 


The Evanston Community Kitchen 
came into existence as the result of 
efforts on the part of members of the 
Evanston Woman’s Club to furnish 
meals to families in which all adult 
members were ill during the epidemic 
of influenza a year ago, and for which 
no domestic help was available. This 
emergency kitchen operated for sev- 
eral weeks, furnishing on an average 
of two hundred meals daily, catering 
not only to the ill and convalescent, but 
to the robust members of the house- 
hold as well. 

The success of this venture led to 
plans for continuation of the work on 
an even larger scale when it became 
known last summer that many fami- 
lies, unable to obtain help, were tak- 
ing their main meal of the day in ho- 
tels and public dining rooms instead of 
at their own fireside, much as they 
preferred the privacy of their own 
homes. Today the kitchen has all the 
customers it can take care of, with the 
probability that one or more branches 
will be opened soon. 

Under the new plan it is possible to 
order dinners for the entire family 
early in the day and have them de- 
livered steaming hot at the desired 
meal time. When the food has been 
cooked it is placed in especially built 
containers, made of aluminum and 
copper alloy with heavy glass lining 
and of high thermal efficiency. Four 
different dishes, each with a separate 
cover, are placed one on top of the 
other. Then all four dishes, with their 
hot meals ready, go inside of the large 
insulated container. Separate contain- 
ers are used for ice cream and foods 
which are to be kept cold. The delivery 
wagons leave the Evanston Com- 
munity Kitchen about 5:30 p. m. each 
evening to call upon the various cus- 
tomers. Each family receiving these 
daily dinners owns its own containers, 
and these are picked up each morn- 
ing and returned to the Community 
Kitchen. 

A typical meal from the Community 
Kitchen consists of chicken pie, mashed 
potatoes, string beans, fresh fruit cup, 
and cake. In the winter a soup is add- 
ed. It is taken for granted that coffee, 


By Robert H. Moulton 


bread, butter and milk can be fur- 
nished easily in each home, and these 
items are, therefore, not a part of the 
regular meal from the Kitchen. Din- 
ners are served at 85 cents per person 
and Sunday dinners at $1.00. The menu 
is changed from night to night, but no 
family knows what it will receive un- 
til the container is opened and the 
meal served. In this respect it differs 
but little from a meal prepared in the 
home, where the wife is usually the 
only one who knows what dinner is 
to be. 

In addition to the serving of 600 hot 
dinners a week, the Community Kitchen 
has many customers who come regular- 
ly for special dishes such as chicken 
pies, creamed sweetbreads, baked 
beans, or blueberry muffins. Only ex- 
perts in cooking are engaged, one spe- 


cializing in salads, another in pastries 
and so on. Eight cooks are employed. 

The organization of a community 
kitchen may be a very simple or a 
very elaborate affair. Some guarantee 
will be needed in any case. In Evanston 
a capital of $1,000 was thought suf- 
ficient to launch the experimental 
kitchen, That sum remains intact. The 
kitchen has paid for itself from the 
first and has accumulated a, fund for 
new equipment. Local conditions will 
largely govern costs of food materials 
and prices will need constant readjust- 
ment. The Evanston prices, at the out- 
set, were computed under the advice of 
keen and_ successful business men, 
counting cost of material, labor, rent, 
ice, fuel, light, deterioration overhead 
of all kinds, with a percentage added 
to this sum total as a margin of safety. 


Introducing Kudzu 


Evidence accumulates daily of the 
unreckoned value in this country which 
it required a great war to bring to 
light. Take the case of kudzu, a legu- 
minous plant, which is declared by 
many to be the best forage plant yet 
discovered. 

Before the war this plant was prac- 


tically unknown to the farmers of the 
United States, altho in a few isolated 
instances it had been grown as a 
shade vine. The fact that livestock 
would thrive upon it, actually prefer- 
ing it to any other kind of forage plant, 
and that it possessed almost miraculous 
powers of building up worn out soil, 
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A field of kudzu just harvested. It grows three or four crops a year 
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seems not to have been recognized by 
anyone until Mr. C. E. Pleas of Chip- 
ley, Florida, made the accidental dis- 
covery. A few years ago Mr. Pleas 
planted some kudzu vines to cover a 
summer house. Within two years the 
vine Mr. Pleas had planted had trailed 
all over the lawn. Finally he grubbed 
it up as being something of a nuisance 
and threw the roots on a trash pile. 

Altho utterly neglected, the roots 
soon gained a foothold in their new lo- 
cation, and in a few months had not 
only covered the trash pile but had 
reached out and enveloped the adjoin- 
ing fences, finally reaching the barn 
lot, where the family horse was kept. 
As long as a single leaf was within 
reach, the horse seemed to care for no 
other kind of feed, and the neighbors’ 
cattle and hogs continually broke thru 
the fence to get it. 

This prompted Mr. Pleas to send 
specimens of the vine to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to learn whether 
or not it possessed any poisonous quali- 
ties. He was informed that it did not, 
and as this was at a time when the 
high cost of feed forced many farmers 
to reduce the daily allowance of their 
animals, he hastened to plant a num- 
ber of acres to kudzu. He also had a 
large number of analyses with the re- 
sult that the plant was shown to be 
even richer in protein than alfalfa. 

’ During the second season Mr. Pleas 
cut, on a measured space thirty feet 
square, at the rate of eleven tons of 
cured hay per acre at four cuttings. 
This, however, was an exceptionally 
favorable season, there being no late 
frosts. The first cutting was ready 
May 1, the second cutting was made 
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June 11, the third the last of July, and 
the fourth early in September. 

Of course it is not claimed that 
kudzu will make four cuttings every 
season, nor yield eleven tons per acre 
at a cutting. Mr. Pleas believes, how- 
ever, that a safe estimate is from 
three to four cuttings with a yield of 
from four to six tons per acre, any- 
where that the plant may be grown 
under favorable circumstances. Ex- 
periments have proved that it is per- 
fectly hardy all over the United States, 
enduring the winters as far north as 
Nova Scotia. 

Kudzu is singularly free from the 
disadvantages of most kinds of forage. 
One planting lasts for many years; it 
may be cut or pastured at any time 
during the season; the vines do not 
bloom or bear seed and their roots 
penetrate the soil deeply, so that they 
remain green and full of life during 
the entire growing season; and the hay 
can be cut at any time when weather 
conditions are suitable for curing hay, 
as kudzu is not injured by waiting for 
good weather. 

Kudzu should be propagated by 
means of the rooted plants, for when 
these plants are removed to new fields 
they carry with them on the tubercles 
of their roots the bacteria which are 
necessary to inoculate the new soil in 
order to secure the best -results. As an 
illustration of the power of the plant 
to rejuvenate soil, it may be stated 


that last season Mr. Pleas got the. 


best corn he ever grew in Florida, av- 
eraging fifty bushels to the acre, on 
land that the season before had been 
planted to kudzu, but which, previous- 
ly, had been practically worthless. 


Helping People Help Themselves 
By Joy Elmer Morgan 


Sound reconstruction policy demands 
the education of adults as well as of 
children. Hundreds of thousands of 
men and women left high school or 
college during the war who will not be 
able to begin again their formal edu- 
cation, but who, as the activities of 
progressive libraries show, can be in- 
duced to undertake helpful reading 
courses. Each year boys and girls only 
partly trained leave school in large 
numbers to earn money. They are po- 
tential students especially during their 
first few years out of school when. they 
miss most the education that the neces- 
sity for making a living has denied 
them. Changing world conditions have 
made men and women everywhere 
eager for more information on his- 
tory, sociology and economics. Mil- 
lions of women recently enfranchised 
want to study government and politics 
and to ‘keep themselves informed on 
public questions. Citizens of foreign 
birth are enthusiastic in their desire to 
master the language of America by 
reading books that breathe the Ameri- 
can spirit and set forth clearly the 
real aims and the old ideals that have 
made this country the mecca of op- 
pressed peoples everywhere. 

A serious teacher shortage has 
called into the nation’s schoolrooms 


thousands of teachers of inadequate 
professional and general preparation. 
Most of these teachers are ambitious 
to improve their qualifications. For ex- 
ample, a California teacher recently 
wrote that she would rather have the 
excellent county library service that 
California counties enjoy and $20 a 
month less salary than to have the ex- 
tra salary and do without the service. 
To help these and other groups help 
themselves and to conserve the vast 
benefits that must accrue to the nation 
when a vitalized professional library 
service is freely available to every 
man, woman and child in America, 
the American Library Association has 
launched the “Books for Everybody” 
movement, a three-year program of li- 
brary development to finance which it 
is making an appeal for a fund of 
$2,000,000. 

The need is great. Altho there is spent 
annually in the United States approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 for schools and 
colleges, only about $16,500,000 is be- 
ing spent for free public libraries 
which are the chief agencies of after- 
school education. Educational leaders 
are asking if it is wise economy to 
spend $10 per capita annually for for- 
mal education and then to spend only 
16% cents per capita, or less than 
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one-sixtieth as much, to follow up that 
education and to make it a vital, living 
force in the lives of the great majority 
of the people—those who cannot be in 
school. 

The program of the American Li- 
brary Association is therefore well 
conceived and timely. It represents 
months. of careful study of library 
needs by prominent librarians in all 
sections of the country. In codperation 
with all existing agencies and institu- 
tions, the Association plans to carry on 
a sustained program of education that 
will result in increased recognition of 
the value of library service in adult and 
juvenile education and make the li- 
brary a more potent factor in the life 
of every community. 


Decision 
By Herbert N. Casson 


If you have a conference room, put 
this sign on the wall: 





“FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE, AGREE ON SOMETHING. 
AND GET ON WITH IT.” 




















A Definition of Golf 


That delightsome essayist, J. Edgar 
Park, in his recent discussion of The 
Bad Results of Good Habits, thus de- 
scribes the ancient and honorable game 
of golf: 

Golf is a game indulged in by Presby- 
terian ministers. It is played with short 
poles similar to those formerly used to take 
church offerings. A man and a boy gen- 
erally play together. The boy carries a bag 
with the various poles. The man selects 
seriatim the poles from the bag. The game. 
the interest of which it is said cannot be 
appreciated by an outsider, includes walk- 
ing over certain fields called links with the 
boy. The poles are frequently used to re- 
move portions of the turf, so that the suc- 
ceeding party can follow the tracks of the 
one going before. 

The attentive reader will note that 
the presence of the ball is passed over 
as non-essential, altho the author later 
admits that it forms an important part 
of the game of more experienced play- 
ers and is wholly neglected only by the 
beginner. 


The Great American Smoke 


The Department of Agriculture is 
responsible for some rather startling 
estimates of the tobacco consumption 
of the American public. In 1790 some 
29,000,000 pounds of tobacco were used 
in the United States and year after 
year the amount increased until for 
the last two years it averaged 914,000,- 
000 pounds, Our consumption just be- 
fore the Great War was eight times 
what it had been in the decade follow- 
ing the Civil War and it has increased 
enormously under the influence of war 
prosperity. 

In the ‘thirties and 


forties of 


last century, when English men of let- 
ters were so scandalized at our addic- 
tion to the weed, the average Ameri- 
can used about 3.3 pounds of tobacco 
in the course of a year. Supposing 
that his wife and children did without 
their pér capita share, we can perhaps 
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Co-Operation Based on Long Practical Experience 


Crane Service places within your reach, through fifty-seven branches and show- 
rooms, the most advanced ideas on heating and plumbing systems for buildings 
of all sizes and descriptions —ideas which are easily applied with Crane equip- 
ment obtained through the plumbing and heating trade. 


Crane Showrooms enable you to choose discriminatingly, with precise regard 
for individual requirements and tastes, and to benefit by the sixty-five years of 
‘ ; progressive effort which the Crane Co. has devoted to the furnishing of heat- 
ing, plumbing and kindred equipment. 





bow, weighing 17,500 pounds 





We are manufacturers of valves, fittings and steam special- 
ties, and distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials 





BOSTON SAVANNAH THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE INDIANAPOLIS ABERDEEN 


SPRINGFIELD ATLANTA DETROIT GREAT FALLS 
BRIDGEPORT KNOXVILLE CHICAGO BILLINGS 
NEW YORK BIRMINGHAM ROCKFORD SPOKANE 
BROOKLYN MEMPHIS OSHKOSH SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA LITTLE ROCK a GRAND RAPIDS TACOMA 
NEWARK MUSKOGEE DAVENPORT PORTLAND 
BALTIMORE | OKLAHOMACITY 8356 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO OMAHA = ss SALTLARECHTY 
A 
WASHINGTON WICHITA VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS ~- SANITARY FIXTURES SIOUX CITY OGDEN 
ALBANY ST. LOUIS ST. PAUL SACRAMENTO 
SYRACUSE KANSAS CITY CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 
BUFFALO TERRE HAUTE 23 WEST 44™ ST. AND 22 WEST 4512 ST..NEW YORK CITY DULUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER CINCINNATI TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED FARGO WATERTOWN 
BRANCHES: FIFTY-SEVEN LEADING CITIES + WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT , LOS ANGELES 
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London sphere 


WHAT CURRENCY HAS COME TO 


These inflated and shrunken coins show the financial situation of the various European countries and of the United States. 


The early combatants in the war—England, France and 


Belgium —are hardest hit by adverse exchanges. The United States dollar 


is shown on the left as suffering from swelled head. Spain and Holland are in the same fortunate position. In this diagram 

the relative values of the money standards of England, Spain, Belgium, France and Holland are shown in relation to the money 

standard of the U. S. A. The missing portions of the English pound and the French and Belgian franc show to what extent these 
countries are adversely affected by the exchange 


allow him some sixteen pounds for his 
personal use. Immediately after the 
Civil War he was more abstemious 
for some reason, and had but two 
pounds to his credit, or, if he did the 
smoking for the whole of an average 
family of five, we may say ten pounds. 
But after 1874 the cloud of smoke 
grew denser once more as the years 
brought an increase of spendable na- 
tional wealth. For the pre-war decade 
of 1905-1914 we must assign 6.4 
pounds to every individual or thirty- 
two pounds to a family. Today the 
smoker has eight pounds in his own 
right and forty in the right of his 
family. But perhaps he can no longer 
have the whole family’s share to him- 
self. Maybe he only smokes twenty 
pounds a year and lets Mrs. Smoker 
and the children smoke the other 
twenty. Even so, he uses twice as much 
as his father did in 1870. 


Gas Bombs for the Police 


Dr. Wood of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity suggests that the police borrow 
a weapon from the army and subdue 
defiant lawbreakers with gas grenades. 
Of course only those kinds of. gases 
should be used which render the crim- 
inal unable to resist capture; “poison 
gas” in the stricter sense of the word 
should not be used. 

Suppose a burglar has barricaded 
himself in a dark room. To attempt to 
capture him by direct attack might cost 
the lives of several policemen. To wear 
him out by prolonged siege is a policy 
both uncertain and undignified. But 
fill the room with “tear gas” and the 
criminal will be unable to aim his pis- 
tol and can be captured with ease and 
safety, especially if his captors have 
thoughtfully provided ‘themselves with 
gas masks. In a few hours the cap- 
tured man will be none the worse for 
his experience, save that he will be 
under lock and key. 

An alternative suggestion offered by 
Dr. Wood is a mixture of “sneezing 
gas” and chloroform. The sneezing 


gas, squirted into a dark room or cel- 

lar, would force the burg'ar to reveal 

his presence and the chloroform would 

make him unconscious long enough to 

facilitate his capture. One drawback 

to this interesting suggestion is that 
180 


the criminal world itself may take to 
gas masks and gas bombs and succeed 
in overpowering a victim or escaping 
from the police by the very means 
which the law had devised to entrap 
him. 


Hints for Time Wasters 


In the current issue of System a 
writer suggests that if this sign is 
put up where time-wasters can see it 
their unwelcome visits will be reduced 
50 per cent. Try it and see: 











Time allowed for interviews 
in this office 
Hours Min. See, 
Friendly calls ........... 2 
Friendly calls when busy. . 1 
Life Insurance Agents.... 1 
Friends with scheme..... 5 
Friends with scheme will- 
ing to let us in on the 
ground floor ........+- 0 
Friends who ask us to eat 60 
Those wishing to pay old 
SE cle uicuwaeiwwnasd« 60 60 60 




















. Sugar and Spice 


Since 1889 there have been 3,308 lynch- 
ings in the United States. 

++ 

Last year Maine built more ships than 
in any of the past fifty years. 

+e* 

About 40,000 inventions are patented in 
the United States every year. 

ee 

The United States exported 50,000 miles 
of motion picture films in 1919. 

*** 

England made forty different types of 

airplane engines during the war. 
*e% 

The Canadian Government has placed 

110,000 returned soldiers in jobs. 
**% 

Harvard University has just increased 
the salary of its teaching staff by fifty per 
cent, 

ek 

Life insurance companies have 10 per 
cent of their assets invested in Government 
securities. 

ee 

Sugar manufacturers estimate that a 

million American families are experiment- 


ing with home made wines and beer. Some 
have produced vinegar and some explo- 
sions. 
s+ 
Paris exported more than $10,000,000 
worth of antiquities to the United States 
in 1919. 
++ 
An estimate made in 1918 places the 
number of millionaires in the United States 
at 22,490. 
“+ 
With the downfall of Germany’s trade. 
Japan has now become the principal ex- 
porter of toys. 
hk 
A further gift of $6,000,000 has been 
made by J. Ogden Armour to the Armour 
Institute of Chicago. 
eae 
To keep pace with the growth of popula- 
tion in the United States it is necessary 
to add to existing farmlands 17,000 acres 
a day. 
+9 
The Department of Agriculture men- 
tions the following trees as those suitable 
for planting along streets: acacia, ailan- 
thus, ash, camphor, chinaberry, elm, euca- 
lyptus, ginkgo, hackberries, honey locust, 
horse-chestnut, linden, locust, magnolia, 
maple, oak, palm, palmetto, washingtonia 
palm, date palm, coconut palm, pepper, 
poplar, rubber, silk oak, sweet gum, syca- 
more, and tulip. 


Dresden China Money 


The news comes from Dresden that 
the Meissen porcelain factories are ex- 
perimenting with the manufacture of 
porcelain small change to replace 
metal. Two and five mark pieces have 
been made, but have not yet been placed 
in general circulation. The new coins 
are light and compact and are said to 
be so made that it would be difficult to 
counterfeit them. The special advan- 
tage claimed over ordinary metallic 
coinage is sanitary. Porcelain coins can 
be washed from time to time like or- 
dinary cups and saucers and thus will 
not convey germs when passed from 
hand to hand. It is to be hoped that the 
new coins are less fragile than Dres- 
den china in general. When you tell a 
merchant, “Can you break a five dol- 
lar gold piece for me?” he knows that 
you are speaking in metaphors, but 
“Can you break a porcelain dollar for 
me?” might be misunderstood. 
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Letters to the Great 


and the Near Great 
By John Citizen 
Hon. Thomas D. Schall, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., 
Dear Sir: 

Allow a heart full of gratitude and 
a mouth still brimming with laughter 
to thank you for your speech against 
the League of Nations on April 9 as 
duly reported in the ever-amusing 
Congressional Record. Beware lest your 


constituents take your remarks seri-| 


ously for in that case they will have 
harsh things to say about your hand- 
ling of facts. 

Your reference to that hitherto un- 
known district “the Hejaz of Armenia” 
is perhaps the most obvious triumph 
of the speech, but it is really no fun- 
nier than your assertion that Jugo- 
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Pennsylvania 


ACUUM CUP 


CORD TIRES 





| 





Slavia had not been invited to join the 
League, or your quaint surmise that 
under Article X we would be called on 
to protect England against the “exter- 
nal aggression” of Ireland. For choice, 
however, I like best that bit where 
after scoring the pro-Germans and 
pacifists you proceed to denounce the | 
Allies like Kaiser Bill himself. The ex-| 
pression of your thought is as felici-| 
tous as the thought itself; who has) 
cver before ventured to speak of a 
“good deal of halo draped around our 
noble allies’? A halo, as you have 
loubtless learned from your profound 
studies in art, is a sort of raincoat or 
mackintosh which is draped in very 
graceful folds around the shoulders of 
the inhabitants of the Hejaz of Ar- 
menia. Chucklingly yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, 
Care Life Publishing Company, 
Dear Sir: 


Congratulations and best wishes for 
a long and merry Life! For many 





The Vacuum Cup Tread is GUARAN- 
TEED not to skid on wet, slippery pave- 
ments. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, Vacuum Cup Fabric 
Tires, Channel Tread Cord Tires, and Auto Tubes ‘‘Ton 
Tested’’ are sold at STANDARDIZED NET prices, uni- 
form throughout the United States. Payno more for them— 
do not expect them for less. 


Adjustment basis—per warranty tag attached o each casing: 


years Mary and I have perused with wee neteer :: - 5 ewe 
Pleasure the lively periodical which Channel Tread Cord Tires . . . . 9,C00 miles 


you have now taken over and nothing 
in it has caused us more joy than your 
own drawings. Of course all patriotic 
American men believe that every 
American woman is a queen by divine| 
right, but it took your inspired pen- | 
cil to prove this to the eyes of all the | 
world. Anyone even in darkest Russia | 
who is fortunate enough to obtain a) 
Gibson drawing may know that every| 
American woman is seven feet tall, an 
accomplished athlete, and a radiant 
beauty with a countenance at once| 
proud and stern in feature and sweet- | 
ly gentle in expression. If there are 
girls in the United States not yet of the 
Gibson type at least they aspire to be, 
and not failure but low aim is crime. 

By the way, in taking over Life I 
hope that you will induce that other- 
wise flawless periodical to abandon its 
old vendetta against equal suffrage and 
the doctors. 

Enthusiastically yours, 
JOHN CITIZEN. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Department, Woolworth Building, New York City 

















How We Improved Our 
Memory InOne Evening 
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is a magazine that is teaching 

thousands of people how to 
make a profit on listed stocks 
and bonds. Write for this week’s 
issue, which contains up-to-date in- 
formation about several established 
securities that can be bought now to 4 
ield a liberal return. I TMENT 

S FREE. WRITE TODAY. 


&CO. : 
INVESTMENT BANKERS : 
141X South La Salle St.Chicago : 
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Experience of 
VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet Is Free Send For It 
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CON-SER-TEX 





Canvas Roofing 
That Lasts 


Spring is here. Showers, sun- 
shine and summer heat are on 
their way—your outside sur- 
faces must be waterproof. 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


is the ideal material for covering 
roofs, porch floors, sleeping bal- 
conies and for all similar work. 


Inexpensive and easy to lay— 
provides an even, attractive 
surface—won’t crack, shrink, 
stretch, peel, rot or leak. Chang- 
ing weather does not affect it. 
Its cost is nominal—and it lasts 
for years. 


Tell us the size of the space 
that needs covering and we will 
send samples and a copy of 
** Roofing Facts and Figures.”’ 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributor : 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-440 No. Wells Street 
California Distributors : 
Waterbouse- Wilcox Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles j 


Horstord’s 




















are safe, Many plants 

hardy as far North as 

Cold Philadelphia will not stand the 
Weather Winters of Northern New England. 
Plants Our tested list offers the best hardy 


sorts—wild flowers, hardy ferns, new 
and rare lilies, hardy orchids, trees, 
shrubs, vines. Send for our new 


| Annual before placin our order. 
F. H. HORSFORD 4 CHARLOTTE, VT. 
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A Number of Things 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


Someone has said “Republics are un- 
grateful.” 

Someone else has said: 

“OQ wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

I am reminded of both these quota- 
tions when I read an article by 
Georges Batault in the March num- 
ber of the Mercure de France, one of 
the most famous of French literary 
reviews. In discussing the American 
invasion he says: 


When years added into years have laid 
before the eyes of man an extent of time 
so long that one is removed far enough to 
embrace all the circumstances at a glance, 
the philanthropist of Washington, the mer- 
chant-prophet, will appear as the most 
cruel enemy. of civilization and the mal- 
factor of the human race. 

When President Wilson decided to inter- 
vene in the Great War it was with the de- 
sign of saving at once Protestant Germany 
and the American loans to the Allies. While 
the merchant assured himself of the guar- 
antees of payment and the control of the 
principal markets of the world the prophet 
dreamed of a renovation of the world by a 
sort of puritan imperialism. Nursing and 
finally fortifying Reformed Prussia, but 
demanding the crushing of Catholic Aus- 
tria, humiliating Italy of which the capital 
is Rome, the center of gravity of the an- 
cient and the Catholic world, treating 
martyred Belgium as a beggar and poor 
relation, coquetting with iconoclastic Bol- 
shevism, destroyer of Holy Russia, the 
President smiled while cherishing the 
dreams of a fanatical pastor. Exploiting 
the follies of their chief, the rapacious finan- 
ciers and avid merchants filled their 
pockets and their coffers, scheming in the 
shade of the cemetery, coining money out 
of bereavement, nakedness and famine. 

The hour has not yet come to treat 
thoroly and from this standpoint the ques- 
tion of America. It is sufficient to say that 
the tyrant of Washington, this mystic 
Attila, astride of his hobby-horse, under 
whose hoofs the grass will nevermore grow, 
galloped at the head of a ferocious horde 
of Huns, bearers of barbarity. 

They say that the peace of Versailles of 
1919 was an Anglo-Saxon peace. Perhaps 
one might speak of it more justly as a 
Protestant peace for which certain bleeding 
nations were sacrificed, Protestant, biblical 
and messianic in principle this new peace 
bears the brand of the Quaker stamped 
upon its forehead as with a hot iron. But 
this principle has suffered many an atten- 
uation on the part of mercantilism, Yankee 
or Manchestrian. 

Now the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress are reducing to 
nothing the precious Society of Nations, 
but on the other hand voting immense 
credits to become the future mistress of 
the seas. 


I wonder what language he will use 
when the hour comes in which he can 
speak his mind freely about us. He 
might then say something rude. Per- 
haps he will think his hour has come 
when he reads the President’s letter 
on the Treaty in which the French are 
called “militaristic.” 

It is doubtless salutary to hear how 
we are regarded by late associates in 
the war. Still it is rather upsetting to 


| learn that we want to rob the French 


instead of to rescue them and that we, 
not the Germans, were the Huns. 
eee 


Why should one spend money on 
comic papers when he can read the ad- 
vertisements in the shop windows as 
he goes by? For instance, I see as I 
ride up Broadway: 

“Pancake Flour. 
Demonstration Inside.” 

Where else? The proof of the pud-. 
ding... 

“Short Vamp Shoes.” 

I knew that baby vamps were fash- 
ionable, but I did not know that they 
had special shoes. 

“Retiring Fur Sale.” 

Glad to see the change in fashion. 
Some of the new furs have seemed a 
little forward, 

“Buoy Wanted.” 

Doubtless some shipwrecked con- 
cern. 

“Hellgate Brewery.” 

Closed, thank Heaven. 

“Eagle Poultry Shop.” 

Rather tough, I should say. 

“Madame Butterfly, Double-faced.” 

Was she? I thought it was the tenor. 

The notice board in front of a 
church reads: 

“The Greatest Fool in the World, 

Rev. John Doe.” 
Either too modest or too egotistic. 
A bookseller displays in one window, 
“Famous Books,” 
and in the other, 
“Readable Books,” 
A pity ’tis’ tis true. 

The vocations of some people seem 
predestined at their christening, e. g.: 
“Samson Armstrong 
Surgeon Dentist.” 

The bill of fare displayed on the 
window of a_ semi-naturalized res- 
taurant offers us in phonetic spelling: 

“Lamb Shops 
Mints Pie 
O’kra Soup.” 

The last item sounds like Irish stew. 
It is matched by this apartment hous- 
name: 

“The O’ Roosevelt.” 
$%% 


They say that we are at war with 
Germany, but to read the Congression- 
al Record and other yellow dailies one 
would think that we were at war with 
England, Japan, Russia and Mexico in- 
stead. 

ses 


The President wrote to Mexico: 


For a few years past the condition of 
Mexico has been so unsettled as to raise 
the question on both sides of the Atlantic 
whether the time has not come when some 
foreign power ought, in the general inter- 
est of society, to intervene, to establish a 
protectorate or some other form of gov- 
ernment in that country, and guarantee 
its continuance there. The Presi- 
dent neither has, nor can ever have, any 
sympathy with such designs, in whatever 
quarter they may arise or whatever charac- 
ter they may take on. ° 

I find the archives here full of com- 
plaints against the Mexican Government 
for violations of contracts, and spoliation 
and cruelties practised against American 
citizens. It is not the President’s intention 
to send forward such claims at the present 
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moment. He willingly defers the perform- 
ance of a duty, which at any time would 
seem ungracious, until the incoming admin- 
istration in Mexico shall have had time, 
if possible, to cement its authority. 

It was President Lincoln who so 
wrote to Mexico. 

**% 

A London weekly, The Near East, in 
a cordial editorial on the tercentary 
of the “Mayflower,” says: 

Many thousands of Americans, most of 
whom no doubt claim more or less legiti- 
mate descent from the Mayflower, are 
coming to England this summer to visit the 
tombs of their ancestors. 

This is a worse insult to our Puri- 
tan ancestors than anything said by the 
Rev. Percy Stickney Grant. 

hk 


Here is an apolog from the Oxford 
student periodical, The Isis: 

Once upon a time the Devil visited the 
room of a very young man. 

“Ah,” said the young man, looking up 
from his book, “You must be the Devil. 
I have been waiting for you to come.” 

“Indeed,” said the Devil. 

“Yes,” said the young man, “for I hear 
you give excellent prices for men’s souls. 
Now I want wealth, and fine clothes, and 
love, and the worship of the world. And 
you must give me my neighbor's wife, and 
kill my neighbor and his friends. Only to- 
day they were laughing at me.” 

“And you would sell me your soul for 
that?” asked the Devil. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the young man. 

“But your soul is already mine,” said the 
Devil. 

The moral of it seems to be: When 
dealing with the devil get your pay in 
advance—if you can. 

st 

Political economy is hard to define. 
One schoolboy gave the following defi- 
nition: 

“Political economy is not paying any 
more for votes than you have to.” _ 

Another gifted youth gave it an eco- 
nomic interpretation: 

“Political economy is the science 
which teaches us to get the greatest 
amount of benefit with the least pos- 
sible amount of honest labor.” 

eee 

It is fascinating to follow the post 
mortem adventures of Maxim Gorky 
as recorded in our newspapers. On Aug- 
ust 4, 1918, we learned that he had 
died of dysentery. Four days later, 
as tho nothing had happened, he 
announced his intention of fighting 
Bolshevism till death. A year later he 
was killed by the Bosheviki. And 
lastly we hear that he has been elected 
to the central Soviet of Moscow. Gorky 
seems to have as many lives as— 
Kitchener or Kolchak. 

: +e4 

A western friend writes me “the 
folks hereabouts are all opposed to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations 
chiefly because of the daylight saving 
clause.” This is a better reason for op- 
posing it than some easterners give. 

eet 


One of the incidental advantages of 
prohibition is that we can dispense 
with the itinerant lecturer who used to 
exhibit that colored lantern slide of 
the crater of Mt. Etna and call it “The 
drunkard’s stomach.” 
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lngram’s 


lhet@peutic 


Shaving Céam 


For a clean, close, comfortable shave, get a 
50c jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream and use it in this way: Place a small 
portion of the antiseptic cream on the chin. 
Moisten your shaving brush and work the 
cream into a rich, dense, long-lasting lather. 
Applying plenty of water, spread the lather 
to soften the entire beard. Slip the razor 
swiftly over your face just once and it will 
leave you clean shaven, cool and comfort- 
able. Your face will feel fresh and free from 
irritation. Ingram’s shaving cream posses- 
ses medical qualities that keep the skin 
healthful, preventing irritation and healing 
small abrasions or scrapes. 


To receive free a 25c package of Ingram’s Zodenta 
for the teeth, mail us the name of the druggist who 
sells you Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream, to- 
gether with the carton it comes in. If your druggist 
is not supplied, mail 50c to us, with his name and 
address, and receive the jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic 
Shaving Cream with the Zodenta. We will then 
remit to the druggist his profit on the sale. 


54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
A Windsor, Ont. 
Australasian Address, Melbourne, T. W. Cotton, Ltd., Agt. 


To Convince Yourself of Its Merits 
Write for Free Sample 


F, F. Ingram Co., 
Canadian Address 
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| Boys and Girls at Chaut 
“The most American thing in America.”— Theodore Roosevelt. = 
® = 
Last year we had 472 in the Boys’ Mr.Charles W. Nethaway, of Pittsburgh, 2 
Club, and 535 in the Girls’ Club, as been appointed director of the newly =| _ 
: ; organized Department of Boys’ and Girls’ |- 
Each Club has a house of its own. — Under his skilled direction, [— 
i : Chautauqua will this year give itsboyand |— 
The boys are divided into two sec- girl visitors more than ever before. =| 
ta 77 4 There will bea playground for = 
the smaller children anda pad- [2 
| dling beach for the very little |— 
| ones. = 
: | Besides the outdoor fun of a |- 
_ Chautauqua summer, members |— 
: _ of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs) [— 
_ will present a patriotic outdoor [2 
5 pageant, Liberty’s Child Gar- [2 
den, by Miss Blanche McCann. | 
: There will be camping stations |— 
: in the country roundabout, to = 
= which hiking parties will go. = 
= Mr. Nethaway was Director of = 
=| (eee Physical Training for the Eighth 
i ; Italian Army, and from the = 
= tions—fellows 8 to 15,and 15 to 18. Armistice till June, 1919, was Director = 
The girls are in a single group, 8 of Athletics for the Italian Armies of = [- 
to 16. Occupation. = 
The club houses are attractive and well For full information and details as to = 
= planned, with large hall, special rooms amusements, studies, accommodations, 
| for different departments, spacious veran- etc., write to the address given below: = 
2 das, lockers and baths. : = 
= The effort of the Boys’ Club is = 
‘| tocorrelate every department of = 
-| boys’ activity with the general 
-| opportunities at Chautauqua and 2 
| the great advantages of the lo- = 
‘| cation for outdoor life and sport. = 
| The girls have gymnastics, water 
sports, basketball, [tennis and 
other games, and can study do- 
= mestic science, nature and han- 
= dicrafts, if desired. 
\= 
_| Without imposing unpleasant re- 
| Straints, the clubs give the young- 
|  sters helpful and healthful di- 
E rection in their play and work. 
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If I Were a Senator 


(Continued from page 163) 


the common carriers to acquire all 
necessary stockyards and refrigerator 
cars now owned by the packers, and to 
provide as many other such cars as are 
necessary for moving food stuffs 
promptly, and upon fair terms to all 
users. Laws promoting farmer and 
labor organizations, and direct dealing 
thru codperative marketing, in order 
to assure the producer fair returns and 
the consumer just prices, thus protect- 


ing both from the business profiteers,| | 


and lowering the cost of living. 

3. The retention by the Government 
of all natural resources of the country 
still in public ownership, land, coal, 
iron, copper, oil, gas, phosphate, 
sodium, water power, forests, etc., and 
development of ‘these resources for the 
benefit of all the people and not for 
private gain, giving farmers and labor 
an adequate representation in their 
development; government ownership 
of all ships it has constructed and 
their operation as a merchant marine 
either directly by the government or 
thru lease or charter, for the benefit 
of the people as a whole, with due re- 
gard to conditions of employment. 

4. Taxation of the 16,000 million- 
aires produced by war profits (about 
one for every three American soldiers 
killed in the war), and of other finan- 
cial beneficiaries of the war, in amounts 
sufficient to pay its total money cost. 
Taxation of wealth in proportion to 
ability to pay by methods that will 
prevent the continued shifting of taxes 
to the backs of the people in higher 
prices and increased cost of living. 
Legislation imposing a tax on the 
value of land and other natural re- 
sources held for speculation. 

I will work to obtain by constructive, 
legislative methods relief for the farm- 
er, the miner, all wage earners, the sal- 
aried classes, and the people generally 
from intolerable economic conditions. 

I will work also for national legisla- 
tion to secure the public protection of 
maternity and infancy, the removal of 
children from industry, and the feeding 
of America’s millions of undernour- 
ished children. I will try to secure the 
application of the standard of ability 
instead of sex to determine opportunity 
and compensation in industry, educa- 
tion; and the Civil Service. Since the 
national woman suffrage amendment is 
almost accomplished I advocate next 
the elimination, by a blanket enact- 
ment, of all legal discriminations 
which perpetuate inequality between 
wemen and men, and prevent their 
equal participation in government. 

The issue was never as clear as it 
is today. Privilege is taking its final 
stand against the right of all who 
labor by hand or by brain to a voice 
in management, to just returns, and 
to equal opportunity for every one to 
a socially good life. Each of us must 
take our stand for labor or for privil- 
ege; there is no middle ground; no one 
can honestly support both, I am against 
privilege, and for a genuinely human- 
ized government by and for the people. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Although it is less than four feet 
ay it can wdiners: tena kind it cooking 
or any 0: in 
warm weather, or by ol ye 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The out section ont the o gh you 
are just as separate as thou ou 
had two ranges in your ki m4 
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This Wonderful Range 
_With Two Ovens 





Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vege etables and Cereals 
All At One Time. 


bread oF roasting meats and the other for pastry baking-It “Makes Cooking 


Gold Medal 


Gleriwo od 


for handsome free booklet 177 that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove so, Taunton, Mass, Msbgzo.ths Colgbrated Glenwood Opal. Weed 
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Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass eled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 

cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for 

be operated at the same time, rt for 




















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Sune Dempeereanaey for70- are eed 
mering and Stuttering, “ls Care.” It tells how I 
oat myseif after ee for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4154 Bogue Building, Indianapolis 












SEXUAL 


By WINFIELD. SCOTT MALL. ris Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
$1. 00 What every young husband and 
won young wife iat 
Postpaid every parent sho now 
Cloth binding —320 pages—many 
Table of contents & commendations on request 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., 558 Winston Bidg.. Philadel hia 








KNOWLEDGE 





A Music Question Answered 


Are there any new religious songs that 
grapple the vital problems of the Church in 
this day of reconstruction? 

Yes; such songs will be found in a book 
just off press entitled 


HYMNS FOR TODAY 


edited by J. H. Fillmore and a number of 
experts in hymnology. It is a general pur- 
pose hymnal for the use of Graded Sunday 
Schools, Churches, Social and Patriotic Meet- 
ings, 

The price of the present edition is $75 per 
hundred. Future editions subject to change 
in price. Sample copy sent for examination. 

A complete Orchestration is being prepared 
which will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the music. 





Fillmiore Music House, 526 Eim St., Cincinnati, 0 
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DREER'S 
ARDEN BOOK 1920 


Everything that interests the grower 

Vegetables and Flowers for home 
use or for sale is fully covered in 
Dreer’s Garden Book. 


Full directions are given for growing 
practically every worth-while vegetable, 
plant or flower. 


All the promising novelties and de- 
pendable varieties are listed and con- 
scientiously described, 


«  224pages, 6 color plates and hundreds 
of photo, aphic reproductions of Vege- 
® tables and Flowers, 
















Mailed free if you mention > 
this publ wation 

45. HENRY A. DREER J y 4 2 
714-716 Clestot Street A Py 
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Sie 
Gt. 












Philadephia, Pa. 











** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.”’— 


F. Stark, Wis. “Sold for 
1% hi WSdays.”*-— .H. 
ES ATE Cartland lass. Wohi 











est I ever a 

fohnaon String, N. J. 

x? home for cash 

within three weeks.””— 

. BE. Lou , Okla. 

Sold my lots for cash.”’ 

—R. P. Mooaie, Ottawa, 

. “* Sold for cash 

This FREE Book | within a few weeks.”— 
tells how you can get cash for . Jones, Iowa. 

prey by using the 
ms for Sel rg Real Estate, which have al- 
yy sola more & properties of all kinds in the 


. 8S. Canada. 0 matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you te to Xell 
it yourself, without employing agents or ing commis- 
sions to anyone, Don’t spe 





this important book 


, and learni: 
aE tp ahd ickly, economically and at the highest 
le price. The reading of this book has saved 
owners hundreds and thousands of n eoomvio- 


address at once 
will do—and you will receive by return mail, a 
copy of this rtant book, without cost or obligation. 
The Simplex Co., Dept. 272. 1133 Broadway, New York 

















EUROPE IS OPEN 
$460 AND UP 

Cathedrals, Galleries, Lakes, Mountains. Exceptional ar- 

rangements for Paris and the Battlefields. Small Parties 

Sail April, May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 
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The Only Cure for the H. C. of L. 


(Continued from page 159) 


new baby cuts the mother’s clothing al- 
lowance, until she sometimes becomes 
practically confined to the home, be- 
cause she cannot dress up even to the 
modest standards prevailing in her 
circle. 

Usually the pr6fiteer is blamed for 
the high cost of living and by “the 
profiteer” in most cases is meant the 
retail dealer. Certainly profiteering ex- 
ists (and not only among the retail- 
ers), but it is the result rather than 
the cause of high prices. The ever in- 
creasing price levels give the profiteer 
the opportunity to keep one jump 
ahead. If every profiteer could be ap- 
prehended and shot, it would have no 
appreciable effect upon prices. His in- 
fluence in hoisting prices is negligible. 

We have been told that the present 
high prices are psychological in origin 
and that if the people will only begin to 
think falling prices, prices will fall! 
Undoubtedly psychology is involved in 
every price, but the inflation of the 
currency and the shortage of goods 
are physical facts that no amount of 
psychic legerdemain can change. 

Without any possible question the 
principal cause of high prices and the 
accompanying industrial unrest is the 
enormous increase in the volume of the 
currency—gold, bank note and bank 
credit currency. 

The second great cause is the scarcity 
of goods, arising from the unparalleled 
destruction of the war, the diversion of 
commodities to war uses and the slow- 
ing down of industrial production from 
various causes, not the least important 
of which is the denial to the workers of 
a proper share in the direction of in- 
dustry. 

To secure a return to. normal condi- 
tions it will be necessary to deflate the 
currency and inflate the quantities of 
goods produced. These things cannot be 
done over night. They can be done 
wisely only under a well thought out 
program operating thru a period of 
years. 

Could we awake tomorrow to find the 
currency reduced by one-half and the 
world flooded with goods, we should 
awake to disaster. Luckily we know 
no magic to accomplish the things that 
would send prices tumbling down over 
night. In times past falling prices al- 
ways have gone hand in hand with in- 
dustrial and commercial depressions, 
failures, panics and widespread unem- 
ployment. The prices we complained 
of in 1913 we have now come to re- 
gard as ideal, but to put prices back 
to the 1913 level tomorrow, next month 
or next year, would be to drag us back 
thru the inferno thru which we have 
just passed. It would be far better to 
adjust wages and salaries up to the 
present price levels than to bring 
prices down precipitately. 

We are like a man on the roof. of a 
tall building and wanting to get down. 
To jump is the quickest way. It takes 
time and energy to come down the 
stairs . . . but it is very much safer. 
In our case, however, we must 


wait for the stairs to be _ built. 
While waiting for Congress to begin 
to think about formulating some con- 
structive policies to encourage pro- 
duction, to reduce the enormous ex- 
pense of transporting and marketing 
goods and to control and equalize the 
distribution and prices of commodities, 
large numbers of our people are turn- 
ing to codperation as a means of re- 
lieving them of their distress. Codpera- 
tion will not entirely solve the problem 
(Congress must give some assistance), 
but codperation promises larger results 
than anything that has yet come into 
sight. To build up a codperative move- 
ment in this country on a scale to give 
relief to the masses of the people will 
require years of work and struggle. 

There is no royal road to lower. 
prices. Codperation is, however, a safe 
road and a good road so far as it goes. 
If prices can be brought down by cut- 
ting out unnecessary production costs, 
waste, spoilage and deterioration, re- 
ducing the number of profit-taking 
middlemen between producers and con- 
sumers, climinating wildly extravagant 
advertising costs, preventing uneco- 
nomical hauling and substituting a de- 
gree of .. ‘cr and system for the pres- 
ent competitive profit taking chaos, 
prices will be safely lowered and the 
cost of living thereby reduced. If, on 
the other hand, deflation of the cur- 
rency should be too suddenly brought 
about we will experience falling prices, 
but the cost of living will go up rather 
than down because wages and earn- 
ings will be decreased even more than 
prices. 

To assist in meeting present condi- 
tions and to prevent their recurrence in 
the future, the- United States Govern- 
ment should create a commission to 
confer with representatives of the 
other great industrial nations on meth- 
ods of setting up a true and relatively 
constant standard of value to displace 
the present monetary units, which are 
merely units of weight arid consequent- 
ly variable in value or purchasing 
power. 

The establishment of a stable stand- 
ard of value, so that all the people, the 
rich and the poor alike, may be spared 
for all time to come the agonies that 
we have suffered from changing price 
levels, is, it seems to me, the most im- 
portant constructive work that can be 
done in any field today. 

Washington, D. C. 








I love to soak my cookies in my tea, 
I love to dip my cigarets in rum, 

I slumber well upon fromage de Brie, 
I love to elongate my chewing gum; 


I love to lap my sundaes when they’re soft, 
Ripe olives with raw onions I adore, 

I love to toss my caviar aloft 
And snap it ere it tumbles to the floor; 


Loud music spoils my appetite for soup, 
I have a flair for drinking tepid beer, 
I love to make an oyster loop the loop— 
And yet some people think my tastes are 
queer. 
—Yale Record. 
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The “Indignation Special” 
(Continued from page 164) 
tremendous ovation, cheers and thun- 
dering applause from all over the hall. 
Then we shouted: “Speech! Speech!” 
and were silent. He looked down at us 
calmly and made what, I think, might be 
offered as a model speech for any hero: 

“IT don’t know that I’ve got any- 
thing to say. The B. of L. E. ain’t 
strikin’. I was ordered to run that train 
and I run it. That’s all.” Wild ap- 
plause. 

A representative of the conductors 
was asked to speak next. He is a gray- — 
haired man with a long nose and @ | wien cieven veans or N 
heavy jaw. He has punched the com- | act “rue sor wxo vecceo 
mutation tickets of generations of us. | eee eee eee oo ornen we 
He spoke with a slow drawl and occa- | MATERIALS FROM TOWN IN ABAR- 
sional flights of oratory. mee ~~ yee 


W.L.DOUGLAS NAME AND THE 
RETAIL PRICE 1S PLAINLY 
TAM PEDON THESOLESOFEVERY 

PAIR OF SHOES BEFORE THEYLEAVE 
THE FACTORY. THIS PROTECTS THE 


“To make a long story very short,” | fe—___=<— 
he began, “if Teddy Roosevelt or Grover | |r enamel 


in 


Cleveland had been in Washington this 
never would have happened.” It would 
have gladdened the heart of any Re- 
publican campaign manager to see how 
that meeting rocked with laughter. 
Then the conductor went on to explain 
how the trainmen had felt the need of 
higher wages if they were to keep up 
their standard of living, how they had 
asked Washington for them and had 
been told to wait three months until 
the high cost of living went down. ~ 


























“Well,” he said, “we didn’t wait 
three months; we waited six.” He went 
on with the story of demands and de- 
lays and the burden of it all was that, 
tho their action wasn’t right, you 
couldn’t blame the young men much for 
getting impatient. Then he showed us 


teed by more 

in making fine shoes. The smart 

styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
ced men, all working with an honest 

tion to make the best shoes for 

the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 


uality of W. L. Douglas product is 
T™3 _ fnan 40 years 
e 























something to which we hadn’t given 
your principles in the face of bitter op- avin . do in New York. 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
this road and this had been the worst ~ | 
— Insist Li President 
Douglas shoes. ue nase and price feplainky Kilo W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE 00, 
when he came in on that volunteer ted, BEWARE OF FRAUD. BROCETON, MAS8. 
had begged him to quit and get | 
stand by the brotherhood and keep on 
meant friendships and work endan- 
trainmen heartily before, we cheered 
We adjourned to the strains of “The Ask for 
' Catalog 
would leave tomorrow at about half _ 
morning. He was a member of the lo- ; 
Consistent Superiority in Quality, Service and Variety 
equivalent, “The train will leave in ten 
thus aiding us in the preparatory work to better service. 
first puff of smoke was sighted the sta- 


much thought before; what it means 
to stay loyal to your brotherhood and L i. cost no more in San Francisco than they 
r : pegging shoes. 
position. He told us very simply that W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
he had worked thirty-four years on ae no other make. ° der direct from the factory. enc 
m tage ° 
day of his life. He told us how lifelong ee ee ee ee 
friends had turned away from him 
train. He told us how his wife, “after 
what she’d been listening to all day,” | _———— = : = 
another job. And he told us why he BUSINESS MEN—GET BEHIND THE CHURCHES 
preferred to stick to his principles, to 
working. The strike to us meant in- 
convenience and discomfort; to him it 
gered, a blow at the biggest things in 
his life. We had cheered those loyal 
them now with a deeper understand- 
ing. 
Star Spangled Banner” and the an- 
nouncement that the self-help train § lew 
- ang walked our streets next ROSES, F SHRUBS, EVERGREENS 
OLD-FASHION FLOWERS, FRUIT TREES 
cal police force and he shouted not 
“All’s well,” but its modern suburban ; : : 
The late spring will undoubtedly have a far reaching effect on the 
, planting season, thercfore, we urge you to place your order at once, 
minutes.” Eager commuters ran from 
every direction and long before the 
Soros ae a ee de BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 
as it steamed up, quite professionally, 
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hotels everywhere. 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to 
Travel for pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large 
and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by 
land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department is 
under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMA- 
TION, The Independent, New York. 
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When You Come to Boston 





ie is rarely one finds a truly homelike 
atmosphere in an up-to-date hotel. But 








The Brunswick is fortunate in having just 


that quality. Recently renovated through- 
out. 


The Brunswick 


Boylston Street, at Copley Square 


L, C. PRIOR, Managing Director 





borhood — Boston’s B 


The Lenox 


"THE Lenox reflects the tone of its neigh- 
it is the brigh f ot 
it is the bright spot of that nei 

—a smart hotel, ideally appointed. 


Boylston Street, at Exeter 








Both houses convenient to Back Bay stations 



































ONTHE BEACH AND 
THE BOARDWALK 


Atlantic City is 
famous for its de- 
lightful climate, its 
invigorating salt- 
sea air, its surf bath- 
ing, its miles of 
Boardwalk and end- 
less amusements — | | 
and CHALFONTE |} | 
Hospitable, quiet, 
home-like. 





American 
Plan. Always 
Open 


THE LEEDS 
COMPANY 








Deiightiul Vacation Cruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 
Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request, 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 


HOLIDAYS IN NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ experience in 
ning tours thru this wonderful country. Sail June 24 and 
une 25. Send tor booklet. 


Bennett's Travel Bureau, 506 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard Teele on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $3,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
= part of it is we have nothing to show 
or it! 


New method makes saving a pleasure instead of a hardship 
If you are interested, write for free book- 


let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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was greeted with shouts. A “real” en- 
gineer was at the throttle, but there 
were three volunteer firemen, one in 
a khaki shirt and overseas cap, the 
other two in blue overalls. The brake- 
men were portly commuters in derby 
hats, It was the fullest train that ever 
drew out of our station, and the friend- 
liest. Everybody talked to everybody 
clse, about the meeting the night be- 
fore, about what a fine town we were 
anyway, about the strike and the price 
of sugar and the next president. And 
all along the way we kad an enthusias- 
tic and admiring audience. The King 
of the Belgians at the throttle of his 
special locomotive didn’t begin to at- 
tract as much attention as our first 
self-help train. 

With much difficulty a “real” con- 
ductor wedged his way thru the crowd- 
ed aisles, looked at our commutation 
tickets, joked and nodded. He knew he 
couldn’t possibly punch them all bc- 
fore we reached our destination and 
he wisely didn’t try. After him came 
the amateur brakeman announcing in 
stentorian tones that the train would 
run back that evening at  six-ten. 
Groans from the plutocrats accus- 
tomed to leaving their offices in time 
for the four-fifteen, but the groans 
were in the minority and the self-help 
train was run for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

As we neared our destination we 
grew more and more jubilant and 
when we drew triumphantly into the 
station we piled out and gathered 
round the cab with uproarious and 
grateful cheers for the engineer and 
for the grimy and grinning firemen 
who were peeling off their overalls 
preparatory to appearing in their of- 
fices just as if they hadn’t already put 
in a good day’s work in the firing of 
the self-help train. 

South Orange, New Jersey 


Pebbles 


The Mother—Joe is just crazy to marry ° 
our Gladys. 

The Man—Yes, 
London Opinion. 


anyone would be!— 


“What do you think of the candidates?” 

“Well, the more I think of them the 
more pleased I am that only one of them 
can get in.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


Washington crossed the Delaware, but 
he had nothing in point of bravery and 
the ability to absorb punishment, on those 
who cross the Hudson these days.—New 
York Globe. 


Editor—Are you quite sure that this 
article you have here is original? 

Would-be Contributor—Yes, sir, all but 
a word or two which you may have come 
across in the dictionary before.—Talk. 


Minnie was a circus girl— 
Her muscles were immense; 
I asked her how she got that way— 
She said, “My life’s in tents.” 
—Sun Dodger. 


Caller—It’s a good thing to teach your 
little boy the value of money, as you are 
doing. 

Host—Well, I don’t know. He used to 
behave for a penny, but now he demands 
sixpence.—Boston Transcript. 
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Henry Ford, Miracle Maker 


(Continued from page 161) 


months can be kept down to that fig- 
ure, at a time when labor was in such 
demand as it was in the summer of 
1919, it would seem that the appear- 
ance of over-speeding was not to be 
taken too seriously. 

The output certainly has been in- 
creased. Hours were reduced and 
profit-sharing began in 1914. Here are 
typical results from four departments, 
figured on the comparative perform- 
ance of the same number of men: 

Motor—100 in nine hours, 120 in 
eight hours, 

Radiator—100 in nine hours, 169 in 
eight hours. 

Fender—100 in nine hours, 155 in 
eight hours. 

Gasoline tank—100 in nine hours, 
150 in eight hours. 

That profit-sharing scheme is a curi- 
ous one. Really that is a wrong name 
for it. The Ford people now call it 
“prosperity sharing.” That is hardly 
correct either. It does not depend on 
the work a man does. It depends on the 
way he lives outside working hours. It 
ought to be called a citizenship fund, 
a community-developing fund, a home- 
maker’s fund. It is 15 cents an hour 
devoted to faith in human nature. 

It is the payment of a fixed amount 
to each worker, not a percentage of his 
wages, nor a pro-rated distribution of 
the profits of the concern. It has 
strings to it, but these strings are dif- 
ferent from any ever tied to profit- 
sharing. It does not depend on output, 
nor upon skill, nor upon length of 
service. It is based upon the value of 
the individual in citizenship and in so- 
ciety. It is not based on how much a 
man brings up the average production 
of the factory, but upon how much he 
brings up the average standards of 
the community, in living, in thrift, in 
good American citizenship. If he is 
good ‘in these he may receive today of 
the profits the company believes he 
will bring in tomorrow. The idea is 
that every man wants to be a sober, 
capable, industrious citizen, and that 
such a man is the best investment the 
company can make. 

Married men, living with and taking 
good care of their families, receive this 
bonus for frugality. Lads under eight- 
een may also receive it if they are the 
support of some next of kin. Single men 
of eighteen years who are known to be 
living wholesomely and constructively 
are eligible. Women share as well as 
men, All that is required is to meet 
the company’s specifications of good 
citizenship. The standards are not 
petty. When the plan took effect,, sixty 


per cent of the workers immediately 
shared profits. At the end of six months 
seventy-five per cent. were sharing; 
after one year, eighty-seven per cent, 
and at the present time all but a frac- 
tion of one per cent are receiving 
profits. 

In October, 1913, the men were first 
really classified according to their skill. 
Previously there had been sixty differ- 
ent wage rates. November, 1912, saw 
a labor turnover of forty-two per cent 
for the month, The month following 
the change it was but eight. The men 
had been freed from the favoritism and 
partiality of the foremen. At the time 
that the sharing system was introduced, 
the lowest wage in the shop was thirty- 
four cents an hour, and the scale ran 
up to eighty cents an hour. The divi- 
sion of the “profits” being primarily 
to raise the standards of living of each 
to a good level, twenty-eight and one- 
half cents an hour was given to the 
lowest skilled, and seven and one-half 
to the highest skilled. It was presumed 
that the totally unskilled needed more 
elevation than the man who was getting 
a higher rate. On January 1, 1919, the 
minimum hourly rate was raised to fifty 
cents. Sharing was changed to a fixed 
and equal amount to every man re- 
gardless of skill, and determined by 
dividing the total hourly division of 
profits on the old basis by the number 
receiving them. Thus the average share 
was given each man. The schedule 
adopted in May, 1919, and given in 
the table bélow, was a minimum 
hourly rate of sixty cents, a profit pay- 
ment of fifteen cents an hour, and a 
classification of but nine different 
grades of skill. 

In order to find whether a man was 
entitled to receive profits or not, a pro- 
bationary period of six months in the 
employ of the company was at first 
required. At the end of that time, if 
there was promise of worth, or inten- 
tion and desire to “get ahead,” the new- 
comer began to get profits. This period 
was changed in July, 1919, to thirty 
days. It was found that accurate meas- 
urement of the character of the man 
could be made in that time, and the 
delay of six months was thought to 
discourage some of the probationers. 
For the administration of the scheme 
a Sociological Department was organ- 
ized with two hundred “investigators” 
drawn directly from the working force. 
Subsequently the name of the depart- 
ment was changed to Educational, and 
the investigators became “Advisors” 
because of the hint of prying and delv- 
ing into the intimate relations of the 








Wace SCHEDULE. 
Effective May 24, 1919. 





Wage -———Hovurty——, DAILY. —~ C MONTHLY (25 days) ——_, 
Profits Total Wage Profits Total Wage Profits Total 

* .60 15 -75 4.80 1.20 6.00 120.00 30.00 150.00 
-65 15 .80 5.20 1.20 6.40 130.00 30.00 160.00 
-70 15 -85 5.60 1.20 6.80 140.00 30.00 170.00 
-75 -15 -90 6.00 1.20 7.20 150.00 30.00 180.00 
80 15 -95 6.40 1.20 7.60 160.00 30.00 190.00 
85 15 1.00 6.80 1.20 8.00 170.00 30.00 200.00 
90 15 1,05 7.20 1.20 8.40 180.00 30.00 210.00 
-95 15 1.10 7.60 1.20 8.80 190.00 30.00 220.00 
1.00 15 1.15 8.00 1.20 9.20 200.00 30.00 230.00 
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Wonder-Summer- 





land of Michigan 


All the great Auto Highways lead 


pg of yachts 


to Michigan. 


Reached by train 
and boat; crossed 
and recrossed b 

wonderful road- 
ways; cool forests 
of nature pine; in- 
numerable pic- 
turesque lakes; 
hospitable inns; 
countless popular 
resorts; dekghtful 
and shipping upon 


ake Huron; ever in the midst of nature 
—constantly in touch with civilization. 
There’s no healthier spot in the world 
than this northern lake region. The pure, 


r 


m. 


dry air is per- 
fumed by the 
pines and balsam, 
and cooled by the 
crystalclear 
waters of its 
many lakes and 
streams. 

excellent roads 
and picturesque 
Indian trails wind 


for miles through the deep woods and 
emerge on rocky head-lands or drop 


Camping 


Arrangements have been made with 
the various communities for free camp- 
ing sites to all who desire this enjoy- 


down to skirt 
the hundreds of 
miles of sandy 
beaches. There 
is, also, hunting, 
fishing, sailing, 
canoeing, yacht- 
ing and golfing, 


Free 
Sites 


ment. Thereis 
unlimited op- 
portunity for 
“roughing it” or 
to find restful di- 
version —all the 
healthful joys of 


a this wonder sum- 


journ will make 
enjoy its memory. 


mer land await you, 


A tour, a_tran- 
sient visit, or a 
summer’s so 
you live longer to 


So we say—LET’S GO—decide now 


we 


Illustrated 





selves. Make 
Health 
are due you. 


—take the fam- 

everybody (2 ) 

and sum- 
Many 


ily—enjoy your- 
happy. 

mer comforts 
Booklets 


Free 


Write today 
booklets and 


for our many 
illustrated _litera- 


ture which explain in detail this 
W onder-Summer-land. 


Address: 


Dept. 11 


East Michigan Travel and 
Resort Association 
L. O. Holman, Sec’y 











Just Published 


TALKS TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Luther A. Weigle 
The ‘accomprished author of “The Pupil 
and the Teacher” carries on in this new 
volume a continuation of his skillful 
treatment of teaching problems. The 
newer pedagogical ideals are presented 
in suggestive and inspiring chapters. 
Net, $1.25 


THE MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN 
A 
Rev. John k. Straton, D.D. 


Pastor Calvary ist Church, New York 
Is America being destroyed like Ancient 
Greece and Rome by Immorality? is the 
question raised by Dr. Straton, whose 
revelations have startled the country. 

Illustrated. Net, $1.75 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO 


amuel Guy Inman 
An authoritative work, tells the general 
reader what he most wants to know 
about this puzzling question. Offers a 
constructive program for the solution of 
the American-Mexican problem. 
Net, $1.50 
Author of "The Demo 


u mocratic Movement in 











Asia,” etc, 
This accomplished traveler, writer and 
social science investigator gives us a re- 
view of the world’s religious resources 
and their application to the realization 
of democratic ideals. Net, $1.50 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
ST Prof. Walter S. Athearn 
Practical plans for a nation-wide ad- 
vance in religious education. Net, $1.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


is the word that best describes 
WEBSTERS 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


Third Edition 
Largest abridgment of the famous New International 
Superior to all other Abridgments in 
Vocabulary. 100,000 Entries including new words, 
such as ace, avion, soviet, profiteer, blimp. 
Synonyms. None other so full. One of its features. 





Rules for Spelling difficult words, plurals, etc. 
Rich Supplemental Vocabularies of practical value. 
A Vocabulary of Rimes. Convenient, serviceable. 


ing of Abbre- 
viations, Rules 





| 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
| THIN-PAPER EDITION DE LUXE. Size 6 x 8" x 1'* inches. 


Gusranteed as represented 
Outer from your bookseller, or direct of the publishers. Name this magazine. 








MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read and 
considered WITHOUT charge. Published under our 

‘ imprint and management, in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE to warrant 
examination. 





Roxpurcn Pvs. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 





SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for 


* special articles, papers, speeches, de- 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“WHAT MAY THE LIVING THINK OF 
THE DEAD” 

and other Unitarian Literature, sent free on 

application to Mrs. Geo. B. Dewson, 4 Hutchison 

St., Milton, Mass. 











8 Great Rules for Success 








Do you lack self-con- 
fidence, concentration, 
the ability to control 
conditions? 


Then read “Eight 
Psychological Prin- 








ciples of Success.” 





It gives the 8 keys to 
all business success, 
It will tell you just how 


to impress and influence other 
people. 


It tells you how to develop and use 
these essentials: 
Confidence 


Passivity 


Concentration 
Unloading 





By Edward B. Warman, A. M. 





we will send you the above booklet and a month's trial of Nautilus Magazine of New Thought 
For 10 cents of which Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne are editors. 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Inc., Dept. E-35, Holyoke, Mass. 


Positiveness 
Impulsion 

Clinch Your Thought 
Control Conditions 


Apply These 8 Rules 
and Watch Results 








Extra! Special! 


This booklet also contains “‘ Psychology 
by Letter’’—telling how to reach and 
influence people at a distance. 

Mr. R. E. Sumner writes the author : 
**T have just collected by mail a distance 
of 200 miles a debt that has been stand- 


ing for years.’” 
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home, and their number was reduced, 

These advisors have been trained thru 
actual work and reduced to a perma- 
nent force thru examination for origin- 
ality, personality, tact, clear under- 
standing of their duties and the ideals 
of the plan. They interview the new 
employee after he has already been 
hired by the employment department. 
After being hired, this new-comer is 
questioned by the advisor as to his 
financial, domestic, and legal status, an 
estimate is made of his character, and 
he is told to report for work the follow- 
ing morning. The next day the advisor 
goes to his home, getting further in- 
formation of household conditions, life 
of the children, habits of the bread 
winner, in fact all about the family as 
members of society. The employee and 
his wife are then shown how to im- 
prove their conditions and their mode 
of living, and the benefits to be de- 
rived are set forth to them. Photo- 
graphs are shown them of clean, well 
ordered Ford homes. If, at the end of 
thirty days, they show evidence of de- 
sire to lay up for the future, sharing 
of the profits ensues. At first, investi- 
gations to check up followed on the 
average of once a month, but at the 
present time, unless special complaint 
from one source or another indicates 
that there is something wrong, only 
three in all are given. These are the ex- 
amination at hiring, or within thirty 
days thereafter, the one five months 
later, and one eighteen months after 
hiring. 

In case a man slips below the speci- 
fications, using destructively rather 
than constructively the money he re- 
ceives, he is penalized thru refused 
profits. If he “comes back” at the end 
of thirty days he loses nothing. If it 
takes two months, he loses 25 
per cent of the profits for the 
period, three months fifty per cent, and 
so on. If at the end of six months he 
shows no indication of reforming to 
methods of thrift and sobriety, his dis- 
charge is automatic. The money ex- 
acted in these penalties goes into a 
charity fund for the alleviation of 
cases of especial misfortune. 

The activities of the advisors and 
the educational department are exten- 
sive. A chart of their investigations 
for the period from March 31st to June 
30, 1919, gives the analysis of 14,988 
cases. These come under 108 different 
subjects and were provoked from 
twenty-two different sources in public 
institutions, in the company, and among 
the friends and families of the work- 
ers. Thirty-one cases entailed the ren- 
dering of advice and various sorts of 
aid; twenty were cases of domestic 
difficulties, nineteen were violations 
of law and of company rules, 
while 7700 cases were new and 
rehired men and 1558 were reinvesti- 
gations. The many other cases ranged 
from legal advice all the way to finan- 
cial relief. One employee came to the 
company saddled with a $900 debt. The 
company was helping him with that 
when the first of four expensive and 
quickly successive surgical operations 
took him from work. He finally became 











practically paralyzed and was indebted 
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to the concern over $2,000. About the 
middle of last September, this was 
being wiped off the books, the man was 
being sent to expert medical attention 
for his serious condition, and efforts 
were being made to help the wife and 
mothér to help herself, a suitable posi- 
tion being given her in the factory. 

The Ford scheme of industrial gov- 
ernment has nothing of unionism, or 
shop committees, or collective bargain- 
ing, or “industrial democracy.” It is 
just old-fashioned industrial autocracy 
tempered by faith in human nature. 
It is plain that no scientific system- 
atizer laid out that labor department. 
The labor department is not a depart- 
ment, it is a lot of independent activi- 
ties that were started wherever some- 
thing was not going just right, and so 
somebody was picked out of the fac- 
tory to specialize on that point. There 
is, for example, a little department of 
about thirty men that does not know 

“what to call itself, whether a grievance 
committee, or a supervisor of foremen, 
or a training school or a transfer de- 
partment, or a branch of an educational 
department, or a trouble department. 
It just grew up as a specialty in deal- 
ing with troubles between foremen and 
employees. An employee cannot be dis- 
charged from the Ford works without 
great formality and final action by a 
committee representing the education 
department and the general manage- 
ment. During the year 1919 only 118 
men were discharged. Hence, if a fore- 
man wants to get rid of a man it is 
liable to involve the whole factory clear 
up to the top. Somebody must look into 
the matter and fix it up with the fore- 
man, or find another foreman to take 
the man, or talk with the man. So this 
trouble-man becomes a labor adjuster, 
a personal-relation expert, and he has 
a staff and an office and clerks with 
files, and the files give a line on each 
one of the 2000 foremen, and the fore- 
man who has trouble looms up, and the 
general management begins to inquire 
whether he is fit to be a foreman. Thus 
the grievance department evolves into 
an investigating bureau, an advisory 
board to the general superintendent on 
the qualifications of foremen, and ad- 
visory to the education department on 
whether the workman is living the clean 
and wholesome life. 

Why should there be any industrial 
democracy or workmen’s grievance 
committee, or labor organizations, when 
nobody can be fired anyhow, and when 
this advisory committee of thirty is 
always on the job investigating trouble 
long before it ripens, and when the 
management always has a line on the 
foremen who have too much trouble? 
It all goes back to faith in people and 
ends in a trouble department to make 
repairs where something goes wrong in 
the exercise of faith. 

Detroit. 








“In what direction does the village lie,” 
my friend?” 

“Well, sir, it’s liable to lie in any old 
direction that comes handy, but at this 
time of the year it’s mostly about fish.”— 
Blighty. 
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Don’t pass by 


And let that corn keep hurting 


Don’t pass a drugstore 
that sells Blue-jay if you 
ever suffer corns. 


Blue-jay stops the corn 
pain. A simple touch ap- 
plies it. And soon the 
toughest corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The Blue-jay way is 
gentle, easy, sure. It comes 
in plaster or in liquid form. 


It is scientific—a product 
of this world-famed labor- 


atory. 


Millions now employ it. 
Most of the corns that de- 
velop are being ended by it. 


Compare it with old’ 
methods, harsh and uncer- 
tain. Learn what folly it is to 
merely pare and pad corns. 


Use'Blue-jay on one'corn 
tonight. Watch that corn go. 
Then remember that every 
corn can thus be ended the 
moment it appears. A 


week -old corn should be 


unknown in these days. 


Blue-jay 


Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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eon 


It’s a system of treating the eyes at home; 
is practiced daily by hundreds of thousands 
of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help té better eyesight. Ask your druggist. 
He knows. He will refund your money 
without question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
Bon-Opto. 
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Crooked Spines 
Made Straight 
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Remarkable Cases 
Anold lady, 72 years of 
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Appliance 3 

Pr , ‘e have successfully 
treated more than 30,000 cases the past 17 years 


30 Days’ Trial 
We will prove its. value i 
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ice within react : 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you w jescribe the case 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO, 

| 64M [ ldd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y. 














The Secret of Being 
a Convincing Talker 


How I Learned It in One 
Evening 
Sent Free Upon Request 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


311 Sixth Avenue New York 


























DIVIDEND 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co. 


First Preferred Dividend No, 23. 
Original Preferred Dividend No. 57. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the full-paid First Preferred and Original 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company will be 
paid on May 15, 1920, to shareholders of record at 
close of business April 30, 1920. The transfer 
books will not be closed and checks will be mailed 
from the office of the company in time to reach 
stockholders on the date they are payable. 

A. F. HOCKENBBAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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American Library Association 
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How to Study This Number 


The Independent Lesson Plans 


ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. A Message From the United States 
Government. The Only Cure for the 
H. Cc. of L. By Dr. Royal Meeker. 

1. Give a clear explanation of the following 
sentence: “A. whole ox could have been 
bought in the middle ages for what is 
asked for a beefsteak today, yet the cost 
of living probably is no higher now than 
it was then.” 

Prove the truth, or the falsity, of the fol- 

lowing statement: “If every profiteer could 

be apprehended and shot, it would have no 
appreciable effect upon prices.” 

3. Explain to what causes Dr. Meeker at- 
tributes the present high cost of living. 

4. Imagine that you are Dr. Meeker. Write a 
short letter suggesting remedies for pres- 
ent conditions: .- 

5. Explain every part of the following figura- 
tive sentence: “Defeated in the first skir- 
mishes of ‘the threatened industrial war, 
labor is reforming its lines for a new im- 
pact with organized capital.” 

6. Name the figures of speech that occur in 
the sentence just quoted. Tell why those 
figures are employed. a 

7. What principle of rhetoric is employed in 
the quotation from Dr. Meeker, printed so 
emphatically in the middle of the first 
page? Explain how you can apply the 
principle to your own writing. 

8. What figure of speech occurs in the fol- 
lowing sentence: “‘There is no royal road to 
lower prices”? Express the thought with- 
out using any figure of speech. What ad- 
vantage is gained by using figurative lan- 
guage? 

Il. Henry Ford, Miracle Maker. By 
Professor John R. Commons. 

1. Give a clear explanation of the distinction 

between the terms, “An industrial miracle” 

and “A psychological miracle,” as applied 
to the work of the Ford Motor Company. 

Write an original short story relating the 

experience of a man with a prison record, 

who found employment with the Ford Motor 

Company. If you are familiar with O. 

Henry’s method of writing short stories 

try to imitate that method. Make your 

story interesting. : 

38. The writer says of Mr. Ford: “He is posi- 
tively too democratic for this world.” Imag- 
ine that one of Mr. Ford’s workmen reads 
that sentence, and wishes to defend Mr. 
Ford. Write what the workman says, giving 
his remarks in the form of an interview 
that you imagine you hold with him. 

4. If you were an employer which of Mr. 
Ford’s principles would you think it wise to 
put into effect? Explain the value of every 
principle. 

5. Write a descriptive account of a visit to the 
Ford plant, emphasizing Mr. Ford’s treat- 
ment of workmen as contrasted with other 
employers’ treatment of workmen. Try to 
make your writing approach the vividness 
of Dickens’ writing. 

6. Explain clearly what is meant by basing 

payment upon “The value of the individual 

in citizenship.” Tell how the principle in- 
volved could be applied to the marking of 
students in school. 

Imagine that you gain employment with 

the Ford Motor Company. Write a some- 

what humorous account of your experi- 
ences, but make your account lead to the 
development of a serious thought. 

8 “In case a man uses money destructively 
rather than constructively, he is penalized 
thru refused profits.” Imagine that you 
dream you were able to apply the principle 
to all the people in your neighborhood. Give 
a humorous account of your dream-experi- 
ences. 

Ill. If | Were Senator. By Anne Martin. 

1. “Women have always been quicker than 
men to see that the interests of life tran- 
scend and should control the interests of 
property.” Write an original anecdote that 
will illustrate the thought of the sentence. 

2. Draw from the article a series of proposi- 
tions suitable for debate. 

IV. -The One Big Union Idea. 
lin H. Giddings. 

1. Write, in the form of a brief, the argu- 
ments Professor Giddings makes against 
“The one big union idea.” 

Vv. The Rise of Azerbaijan. 

1. Explain the relation of the article to Mat- 
thew Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum.” 

Vi. The School Teachers’ Walkout. 

1. Read the article aloud to your father and 
mother. 
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By Frank- 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


|. Utility, Value and Price—‘‘The Only 
Cure for the H. C. of L.,” “Denim and 
Gingham.” 


1. What, according to the author of your tex‘ 
book in Economics, is the relation between: 
utility, value and price? Do his conclusions 
offer any solution of our present economic 
problem ? 

2. “It is not merely because prices are high 
that the cost of living is high,” says Dy. 
Meeker. Explain this statement. 

3. “To secure a return to normal conditions it 
will be necessary to deflate the currency 
and inflate the quantities of goods pro- 
duced.” Do you see any evidences of a be- 
ginning of either of these two movements? 

4. Do you believe that the “denim and ging- 
ham” movement offers a real solution of 
the problem of the H. C. of L.? 

5. Quote that sentence in Dr. Slosson’s edi- 
torial which proves that his solution of the 
|~ “go is exactly the same as Dr. Meek- 
er’s. 


11. The Labor Problem—“‘The ‘Indigna- 
tion Special,’’’ “The Outlaw Strike 
Collapses,” “The Blockade of New 
York,” “The One Big Union Idea,” 
“What Labor Wants.” 


1, What justification, if any, can you find for 
the “outlaw” railroad strike? Why did the 
strike collapse? 

2. What justification, if any, can you find for 
the commuters who assisted the railroad 
companies to break the “outlaw” strike? 

3. What is Professor Giddings’s attitude to- 
ward the radical elements in the labor 
group? Do you sympathize with his atti- 


tu 

4. Which of the demands of organized labor 
as set forth in the last article do you ap- 
=" Which of the demands do you re- 
ec 


tll. If | Were a Senator. 


1. Which of the eight planks of Miss Martin’s 
platform do you endorse? Which ones do you 
reject? 

2. “The obvious incompetence of Congress 
. » - is of course largely due to our system 
of representation.” What remedies for the 
defects indicated. does Miss Martin suggest ? 

3. What changes in our executive and ju- 
dicial departments are advocated? Do these 
changes meet with your approval? 

4. To what political party does Miss Martin 
probably belong? . 


IV. Henry Ford, Miracle Maker. 


1. Describe briefly the ordinary method of 
profit sharing and indicate the modification 
of the method in use in the Ford plant. 

3 What is meant by “labor turnover”? How 

_. is_the problem handled in the Ford plant? 

8. “Some people say that the men are ‘driven’ 
at Ford’s.” How much truth is there in 
this statement? 

4. “The Ford scheme .... has nothing of 
unionism, or shop committees,” ete. What, 
then, is the secret of its success? 


Vv. The Turks and the Allies—“‘The San 
Remo Conference,” “The Turk Trium- 
phant,” “Armenians in Peril,’’ “The 
Rise of Azerbaijan.” 


1, What, in general, will be the probable terms 
of the Turkish treaty to be drawn up at 
San Remo? 

2. If the United States had been represented 
at the conference what modifications might 
have been made? 

3. What facts justify the title of the second 
article? ; 

4. Summarize present day conditions in the 
regions to the south and east of the Black 


Vi. Revolution in Central America—“The 
Downfall of a Despot.” 

1. Why is it possible for the conditions de- 
scribed to exist in Central America, whereas 
they cannot exist in the United States? 

2. In view of conditions in Mexico since the 
overthrow of Porfirio Diaz, you think 
that Guatemala will be benefited by the 
overthrow of Cabrera? 


Vil. Curbing the Radicals—“‘Weird Doings 
at Albany.” 


1. What justification, if any, can you find for 

the extreme legislation passed by the New 
York State legislature? 
Give some examples of extreme legislation 
which has. been enacted in this country in 
the past. In general, what was the result 
of such legislation? 
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